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PASSAGE ROUND CAPE HORN. 

Our artist has given us below a spirited maritime picture rep- 
resenting a merchantman doubling Cape Horm, by moonlight. 
This famous locality has ever been the scene of danger and dis- 
asters to maritime interests, and many and fearful are the stories 
that are told of this region: The foremast hand, in the middle 
watches of the night, keeps his messmates awake by spinning 
yarns of ‘adventures and hairbreadth escapes while doubling the 
cape, and tells the history of some honest comrade lost at his 
post in this stormy and boisterous latitude. A few years since, 
before the white wings of commerce had so multiplied, and before 

golden mines of California had lured thither such fleets of 

, who in the voyage must needs double this point, to have 

e round Cape Horn was thought to be little less than having 
cireumnavigated the globe. Now it is an occurrence of such fre- 
quency as to be thought little of, and no subject for boasting. 
Cape Horn is a famous promontory of South America, commonly 
regarded as the southern extremity of that continent. In point 
of fact, however, Cape Horn does not belong to the continent, 
but to a small island of the same name, the most southerly of the 


Tierra del Fuega group, separated from the continent by the 
Straits of Magellan, or Magalhaens. Cape Horn is the most 
southerly point of the island, and is high, black, precipitous, des- 
titute of all vegetation, and having a most desolate appearance. 
The dangers attending the doubling of Cape Horn have, in con- 
sequence of the improvements in navigation, been very greatly 
diminished. The coast may be approached with comparatively 
little danger ; the water being deep, and free from either rocks or 
shoals. Different opinions are entertained as to the proper season 
for passing the cape. Captain Hall prefers the summer (that is, 
the winter of the northern hemisphere), on account of the greater 
length of the day, and the comparative fewness of icebergs and 
floating masses of ice, which are always dangerous. Formerly 
vessels made the passage to the Pacific by the slow and tedious 
way of the Straits of Magellan, but this route is now little if ever 
resorted to. The reason of the passage being so dangerous is 
the frequency of tempests, which prevail at all seasons of the 
year. The shores of the cape are inhabited by tribes of Indians 
of whom little isknown. The cape was discovered by Jaco le 
Maire, a Dutehman, in the year 1616. Though cold and lofty, 


THE PASSAGE BOUND CAPE HORN. 


it is covered with thick forests of wood. In passing through the 
Straits of Magellan, vessels are very apt to be stranded on the 
quicksands that impede the channel-way, and in several such 
cases have been attacked by the natives and murdered, while the 
vessel was robbed, and either burned or literally cut to pieces, so 
that there was no vestige left as evidence of the spot wheré the 
foul deed was done. Science, as we have before said, has ren- 
dered the passage of Cape Horn a very different thing from what 
it was half a century since, and by proper management our clipper 
ships hardly find it necessary to reef a topsail now-a-days ;— 
whereas they were wont to run of yore under bare poles half the 
time. In nothing is the great advance of mechanics and science 
so strongly evinced as in the art of navigating the ocean. Clip- 
pers sail from Boston, double Cape Horn, and in ninety days, and 
sometimes less, land their passengers at San Francisco, an achieve- 
ment that would have been deemed absolutely impossible thirty 
years since. Our pictare presents a scene of wild :grandeur, and 
to the unpractised eye of the landsman a seeming one of ship- 
wreck and destruction, but the good ship will weather the cape, 
and pass on to El Dorado, the land of gold and enterprise. 
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GSLAUDE, THE ARTIST s 
RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PRISONER. 


Rome was astir! The occurrences narrated in the preceding 
chapter, partially known, and each rumor increasing (like a snow- 
ball rolled down hill) as it was promulgated, gave ample work 
to gossiping tongues. Then—and it is the same now—there 
were no newspapers, with their “own correspondents,” and their 
“special reporters,” to enlighten the curious Romans, and each 
barber’s shop had its particular version, echoed by the milk-woman 
at the next corner. On the “Corso” it was asserted that the 
French minister had been imprisoned in the castle of San Angelo 
—the denizens of the “ Piazza di Spagna” knew that the French 
minister had been shot, in endeavoring to abduct the Countess de 
Balbi—the water-carriers at the ‘‘ Fountain de Trevi” had all the 
particulars of a fatal duel between the French minister and his 
secretary Ernest—while the Hebrew inhabitants of the ‘“ Ghetto ” 
were sure that the French minister had endeavored to borrow 
money of Eulalia, and had shot himself when she refused so ac- 
commodate him. Every one “knew all about it,” yet ao one 
had any idea that the marquis was just then fast asleep in a cot- 
tage near the Pope’s summer retreat on the shores of Lake Cos- 
tello, guarded by a party of brigands, whose leader was in council 
in Castle Gandolfo itself. Admirably situated for defence, well 
fortified, and commanding the city, the rebels had made a good 
selection for their head-quarters, nor had the feeble guard been 
able to offer any resistance to their attack. All the munitions of 
war had previously been removed to the vicinity, and the fate of 
Rome, to the conspirators, was certain. They even divided the 
offices, in anticipation of their victorious occupation of the eternal 
city. 

But there were those, in the papal government, well acquainted 
with their plots and their complots. In the upper story of the 
Jesuits’ College, which adjoins the church of St. Ignatius, there 
was a room upon the door of which was painted “Italy.” Within 
there were a few plain chairs, a table covered with letters, a map 
of the peninsula, and some large bird-cages, containing pigeons. 
The occupant, Father Louis, was an intelligent, pleasant-looking 
qld man, with an under-current air of calculation, and at any 
time, by day or by night, he could state the political tranquillity 
of any city or town in Italy. 

On the morning of which we are speaking, Father Louis rose 
early, and devoted an hour xamination of reports laid on 
his table by his secret police. abduction of the count ap- 
peared rather to amuse him, but he frowned when he read of 
Claude’s imprisonment. In the next report, something appeared 
to strike his attention, for he knit his brows, and went to a map 
hanging on the wall, which he carefully consulted. 

“So, so!” he murmured to himself, “‘the pear is almost ripe, 
and now these rebels are going to pluck it, or rather to shake it 
into our hands.” Then taking some fine silk paper, he wrote 
three notes, and successively attaching each under a carrier-pige- 
on’s wing, he gave the birds their freedom. No sooner were they 
in the open air, than after a short circling flight, they started off 
with arrow-like velocity. Each bird bore a summons, to a briga- 
dier-general, to concentrate his troops upon Lake Costello, ready 
for action. For weeks had the wily father had daily report of all 
that was transpiring on the Palatine Hill, and at any time he 
could have crushed the conspiracy with the same ease that a gar- 
dener could nip an orange blossom. Yet it never would have 
done to punish with any severity those only partially implicated, 
and Father Louis waited, until he could obtain sure proof, strong 
enough to disembarrass him of these malcontents. So the deluded 
men and women met, and compromised themselves, and purchased 
_ arms, and exercised themselves in military movements. Each 
act was another mesh in the network of evidence against them, 
and each day the proof accumulated in that upper room of the 
Jesuits’ College. Now, everything was conplete, and Father 
Louis congratulated himself that in a few days ull would be over, 
and he would enjoy the quiet of monastic lifc, for a time, at any 
rate. 

The Roman police, meanwhile, were profoundly ignorant of all 
this, for the more wily emissaries of the Jesuit rather cloaked the 
conspiracy than otherwise, and the treasonable information given 
by the deserter from Paolo’s bands only involved everything in 
profound mystery. The chiefs of police, when they met in the 
morning, could not divine the connection between an abducted 
diplomatist, his missing secretary, a band of robbers, a concealed 
deposit of arms, and a fashionable lady? Luckily they had a 
prisoner, and the means of extorting a confession were in their 
possession. 

The light of the morning, streaming dimly through a grated 
window in the castle of San Angelo, fell upon the haggard face of 
Clande, who sat upon his straw pallet, his hands clenched, and 
his eyes fixed. ‘The mystery around Bulalia was to him unfath- 
omable, and yet he felt that, enchantress-like, she ruled his every 
thought. Was she also imprisoned? The very thought was 
madness, and the young man groaued in sorrow. Just then, a 


grating sound was heard in the lock of his cell, the door groaned 
on its hinges, and a jailor entered. 

“ Are you ready to confess ?” he inquired. 

“Confess what?” exclaimed Claude. 

“Q, we know,” said the cunning functionary, with a significant 
shake of the head. “ And I have come to tell you that the lieu- 
tenant of police has ordered the rack to be in readiness in an hour. 
So you had better reveal all.” Having made this speech, he sol- 
emnly shook his head, and went away. 

“Reveal all!” repeated Claude to himself, and he mused 
thoughtfully. Uncertainty, that most unnerving of all agonies, 
had full possession of every faculty, and he almost longed for his 
accusation—his trial—nay, his conviction. Any fate would be 
preferable to this horrible suspense. 

Time passed slowly on, and the great clock of the castle turret 
had struck ten ere footsteps resounded in the corridors. This 
time the jailor was accompanied by a guard, who unfeelingly 
bound Claude’s arms behind him, and led him forth. Their rude- 
ness, and the fresh air of the passage after his close cell, aroused 
the manly spirit of his nature, and when he was ushered before 
the lieutenant of police, he had recovered his resolute demeanor. 
The room, although of large dimensions, was crowded with police 
officials, all of them eager to have the mystery unravelled, and 
ready, bloodhound-like, to rush forth after their prey. Claude 
fixed his eyes a moment upon the lieutenant, who was seated upon 
a platform, and then gazed around the room, but he met no re- 
turning gaze of friendship. Yet he quailed not. No sign of 
guilt or of fear clouded his brow, and there was a quenchless energy 
in his eye that defied his expected tormentors. 

“ Your name ?” inquired the lieutenant of police. 

“ Claude Doria.” 

“ Your occupation ?”’ 

“ An artist.” 

“You have resided with the Marquis de Bonani, the minister 
of France at the papal court ?” 

“T have.” 

“You know Fra Paolo ?” 

“T have seen him.” 

“You have attended meetings of his band at the cottage on the 
Palatine Hill ?” 

Never.” 

“ Never ?—beware, young man.” 

“No! Ihave never entered a cottage on the Palatine Hill— 
never attended a meeting of brigands there or elsewhere,’’ reso- 
lutely replied the undaunted artist. 

“ But you have admitted that you know Fra Paolo, the bandit 
leader.” 

“T said that I have seen him—bnt I do not know him.” 

“ And where did you see him ?”’ 

Claude hesitated, but he could not introduce the pure name of 
Eulalia into such a throng, and he replied, with ealm dignity and 
firmness, “‘ I do not choose to tell.” 

A murmur ran around the room, but it was checked by the ap- 
pearance of one of the pope’s messengers, upon whose buttons 
were the keys, that all-powerful symbol. He walked directly to 
the lieutenant, and gave him a paper, saying : 

“A message from my lord the Cardinal Mazzofanti, now acting 
as minister of state.” 

“In one moment,” said the lieutenant of police. 
extort some truth from this contumacious witness.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” asked the messenger, “ but does not the 
message relate to the witness ?” 

The lieutenant read the paper, and, after he had gotten 
half through it his face became purple. ‘‘ Well,” he exclaimed, 
as he concluded, “my duty is plain; but in surrendering this 
young rascal to you, which is but a step to his liberation, I set 
free one who could disclose a plot which I am convinced has been 
long hatching. Far be it from me to question the conduct of my 
lord cardinal, but I fear that in this case—” F 

“Never mind your fears, sir,” interrupted the messenger, “I 
claim your prisoner.” 

Rescued from the cruel hands of the police, Claude was taken 
in a earriage through the “ Angelica” gate, to a villa, now partly 
dilapidated, which was once a masterpiece of architectural beauty. 
As the carriage stopped before the door, Claude saw several sol- 
diers lounging about, and a fear erossed his mind that he had, 
perchance, been redeemed from the civil power to fall into the 
hands of the inquisition. But all his doubts were dispelled by 
the kind greeting tendered him by Father Louis, who wes at the 
door, evidently waiting his coming. 

“ A friend and brother of good Father Geronimo welcomes you,” 
he said. 

Clande’s fears vanished, and kneeling before the priest, he im- 
plored his blessing. It was granted, and the young artist was 
then shown into a suite of rooms. The walls of the saloon.were 
hung with tapestry, and upon the ceiling was a mythological 
fresco, designed by the immortal Raphael. Leading from one 
side was a bed-room, and through the door opposite, which was 
open, Claude saw an easel, wigh other conveniences for his art, 
spread out before him. 

“ How do you like your prison ?” inquired Father Louis, when 
the young man had finished his inquiring gaze. 

“Prison!” repeated Claade. 

“Yes, my son, for so my clerical position authorizes me to call 
you. You must not leave these walls, for a time, at least, The 
police look upon you as having been implicated with the robber- 
conspirators, and the bandit traitor has denounced you as a spy. 
So it is well that you should remain here,.where you can pursue 
your art, and wait for an opportunity to return home.” 

Claude was sincere in his thanks, but the good priest would not 


“TI wish to 


receive them, and after showing him through the rooms, he said : 
“Remember that you are a prisoner. I shall endeavor to visit 
you every day, and sec that you are comfortable. Adieu!” 

Left alone, the bewildered artist arranged his apparel, and then 
threw himself down upon a luxuriously-cushioned chair, by the 
side of a table, on which were all the new works of the day. Busy 
memory recalled the mysterious events whieh had been crowded 
into the last few hours of his life, and he vainly sought to unravel 
the tangled skein of circumstances in which he was encircled. At 
times he would bitterly reproach himself as a dreamer, who should 
have remained constant to his profession ; but then the fascinating 
image of Eulalia rose up before him. A tap at the door aroused 
him. 

“Enter!” 

It was one of the guards. ‘“‘ There is a peasant girl below,”’ he 
said, “who wishes to see you, sir.” 

“A peasant girl?” asked Claude. has» 

“Yes, sir. And yet her costume is more like thatof Lombardy 
than of the Roman States.” : 

“Tt may be some one from Lake Como,” said Clande. “ Admit 
her.” 

A few moments elapsed, the door opened, and at the first glance 
Claude sprang to his feet. There, wearing a short-skirted gown 
of rough serge, a cloth mantilla, and a linen cap, stood Eulalia, 
with a rough basket upon her arm. Her large eyes, as they gazed 
upon her lover, beamed with expression, a blush suffused her 
cheeks, there was an arch smile upon her rosy lips, and, crossing 
her arms, she curtesied with bewitching grace. 


[SEE ENGRAVING ON PAGE 80.] 

Happy, thrice happy Claude! For a moment he gazed at Eu- 
lalia in silence, his looks telling more eloquently than any words 
the joy that filled his heart. Then, starting forward, he threw 
himself at Eulalia’s feet, and carried her hand to his lips. “01!” 
he exclaimed, “ what joy is this!” 

“Rise, Claude,” said Eulalia, “for I have but a few moments 
tospare. Indeed, it was foolhardy in me to come hither, but I felt 
that I had not been frank. with you—not told you all, Listen. 
Year after year have 1 been the mental slave of Fra Paolo, who 
had documents in-his possession that would stamp my former 
free. He promised me when this conspiracy broke out, that after 
one day of success, he would give me these hateful proofs, and 
—no conceaiment.’’ 

“ But is there really a rebellion ?”’ inquired Claude. 

“Know? Why, how can a prisoner know ?” j 

“I forget ;” and Eulalia smiled. “I forgot that you had not 
large rebel force, well armed, and but waiting reinforcements that 
they may march against Rome.” 
great surprise. 

“Prisoner! Ha! ha! You would think so, could you see him, 


husband’s name with infamy. But. now, thank Heaven, I am 

this morning I received them. Hereafter, there can be no deceit 
“Hist! Do you uot know ?”? 

been with the noble marquis, who is now at the head-quarters of a 
“And is the marquis also a prisoner?” inquired Clande, in 

deprived of his toilet apparatus, his whiskers undyed, leaving a 


white interval between the jet black curls and his wan cheeks. ~~” 


He will never come of a night to see me again, I warrant ye, so 
disgusted is he with his suite of cells in Castle Gaudolfo.” 

“ And Ernest?’ inquired Claude, “is he at the castle, also ?”’ 

“Ernest is with the marquis, for he knows the intelligence re- 
ceived from France about the conspiracy, and it is necessary to 
keep them both away from the Roman police.” 

“ But do they know what is going on ?” 

* Nay, Claude, if they knew, would they have undertaken to 
torture you with the rack? You see I am well aware of your 
movements, although mine may have been mysterious to you.” 

“ And yet, Eulalia, I have ever loved—I shall ever love you.”’ 

“ Noble-hearted Claude. The day will soon be at hand when 
all will be clear, and we can enjoy liberty.” 

As Eulalia spoke, she drew nearer to Claude, the fiery glow of 
passion sparkling in her eyes, and awhe enfolded her in his arms, 
they exchanged the first and holiest of all pledges—a kiss. For 
a long hour, although to them it seemed scarcely a moment, did 
they remain seated side by side, their hands clasped. They loved, 
and although but few words were uttered, the inner pages of their 
hearts were opened to each other. The sun of Clande’s genius 
lighted up the void hitherto existing in Eulalia’s heart, and her 
cheek glowed with novel happiness. 

But there is.a bound to all earthly enjoyment, and soon the 
gruff voice of the sentry admonished the lovers that it was time to 
separate. The glowing intoxication of hopeful love was exchang- 
ed for the sadness of adieux—Eulalia left, and Claude was desolate 
and alone. 

Late that night, as Father Louis sat reading his breviary, there 
was a gentle tapping at his windyw. “Ha! the lost messenger !’’ 
he exclaimed; and opening his window, a beautiful carrier-dove 
fiew in, and nestled in the bosom of his robe. Smoothing its 
plumage, he disengaged a note from its wing, and then encaged 
it. The note read, “ My brigade will. be ready for action at mid- 
night. General Colonna.” ‘‘So,” said the Jesuit, “my plans 
have worked admirably,” and he soon went to the cavalry bar- 
racks. In another hour a large body of horse was defiling out of 
the city, and taking up a position where they could preyent all 
communication between Castle. Gandolfo and. Rome. They 
were well provided with ball. cartridges, and each man had a 
strong rope, to bind prisoners with. 

Claude, whose slamber was restless, heard the tramp of the 
horses, as the column passed by the villa where he was. restrained, 
and his heart told him that they menaced Eulalia’s safety. Could 
he but’ put her on her guard ¢ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE ATTACK. 


Wuo.can portray the inspiting powers of love? The parent 
of the first tear, shed by Eve over her murdered son—the spring 
of every glorious deed—the very soul of humanity—love defies all 
human control.. Man may bridle the winds, set limits to the sea, 
outstrip the birds, and utilize the elements, but love rises triumph- 
antly above his control. . When the buds of spring can be stayed, 
and autumn foliage can be preserved in verdant beauty—when 
men can live on air, and motive power can be made self-creative, 
then, and not until then, can the enshacklement of love’s golden 
links be cast off, and writers can coolly portray the heart-illusions 
that sweep o’er the lover’s: heart with panoramic glow, casting a 
shadow of despondency over the brow, or nerving the heart to 
victory. 

Even the deep-laid plans of Father Louis were doomed to par- 
tial frustration through the influence of the blind archer. One of 
the cavalry officers lingered a moment, in order to tighten his 
saddle-girths, and Claude overheard his conversation with the 
officer on guard at the villa. 

“ We are ordered,” said the dragoon, “to go out until within a 
mile of Castle Gaudolfo, and then to deploy across the country. 
I have an idea that another body of troops is to make a descent 
upon the castle, and we are to intercept runaways. At any rate, 
we are well provided with cords. A pest on this buckle—the 
tongue has come out. Can any of you get me a piece of cord ?” 

How often, as society is now constituted, remarks a popular 
writer, does the passing of one simple hour affect the whole of the 
hours that gather into life. We crowd more into two minutes 
than Methuselah did into ten years, and then we wonder that life 
is so brief. Thought itself acquires a magnetic rapidity, and 
Claude, within a second after he had heard the conversation of the 
dragoon, resolved to warn Eulalia of the danger which he felt 
was hanging over her. How it was to be done, he knew not— 
cared not—but he resolved to make the attempt. Putting on his 
cap and cloak, he opened the door quickly, and found, to his ex- 
ceeding joy, that the sentry was fast asleep. Taking his carbine, 
he stole down stairs, through a back passage, and as all of the 
guard were aiding the dragoon, the artist soon reached the garden 
wall unobserved. It was easily scaled, and Claude’s heart beat 
high as he followed the road taken by the ¢avalry. 

How he was to reach the castle, was a question that now pre- 
sented itself, and just as he was wondering in which direction it 
lay, he heard behind him the sound of a horse’s hoofs, coming ata 
rapid pace. It was undoubtedly the dragoon, and perchance his 
escape was discovered! The road at this point descended a steep 
hill} and at the bottom turned around an old stone mill, behind 
the corner of which Claude posted himself, determined to sell his 
life dearly, if necessary. 

On came the dragoon officer, urging his horse down the hill, in 
order to rejoin his regiment. It was a high-spirited animal, and 
when, at the turn, Claude sprang out, the steed wheeled about so 
suddenly, that it stumbled on the loose stones, and the twine-tied 
girth snapped like a spider’s web. The officer, braced in his 
stirrups, was thrown off, saddle and all, while the horse stood 
still, trembling in every limb. Again did Claude find himself 
inspired, and seizing the bridle, he sprang on the animal’s back. 
Another moment, and ere the stunned officer had recovered con- 
sciousness, the artist was away. Claude was a good horseman, 
and the noble animal, recovering from his fright, galloped for- 
ward as if proud of the master-hand which grasped his reins. 

But soon, the rear guard was in plain sight, and Claude slack- 
ened his pace. Just then, there was a small chapel by the road- 
side, and before he reached it, a female came out from behind it, 
gazing in the direction taken by the troops. Could it be? Yes! 
A moment more, and.as the panting steed was reined up before 
the chapel, Claude sprang to the ground, exclaiming : 

“ The saints be praised! You, dearest Eulalia, are safe.” 

It was the countess, who had braved all to visit Claude, and 
who, returning to the castle, had been surprised at the passage of 
the military. 

“What means this, Claude?” she asked. 

“I know not,” was the reply; “ but conjecture that the castle 
is to be stormed. The idea that you would be there, exposed to 
the dangers of war—to the insults of soldiers—inspired me. I 
escaped. I obtained the horse of an officer who was thrown, and 
now, let us fly together.” 

And where ?” 

“ Any where. We are young—let us be happy. What are 
wealth, and honors, and rank? We can strive together, battle 
with fortune, and enjoy the conquest.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Eulalia, in a musing tone. ‘ And yet, would 
it be right? There are those in yonder castle whom I abhor— 
who haye embittered my life. But others have noble hearts and 
high resolves. They have sworn, and I have sworn with them, 
to redeem our glorious land, now withering under the malignant 
influence of Austrian bayonets. Can I desertthem? No, Claude, 
no! Let‘us watn them of their danger, and then—then, dear 
Claude—I am» yours.”” During the first part of these remarks, 
Eulalia had seemed inspired with patriotism, but as the avowal of 
her love escaped her lipg, she drooped her head, and her voice 
faltered. 

“ Eulalia,” replied Claude, in tone of deep feeling, “a heart 
like yours is worthy of any sacrifiee—but how can we reach the 
castle?” and just as he spoke, voices were heard on the road be- 
hind them. “It was evident that Claude was pursued. 

“ Mount!’ said-she, and no sooner was Claude on horseback, 
than she vaulted behind him, clasping his waist with a grasp that 
made his heart thrill with joy. ‘‘Now away. Take the path to 


the left, and we shall soon be there.” On, on they sped, saying 
little, for the heart of each was too full of manifold sensations for 
conversation, and although sustained by hopeful enderance, Eulalia 
was saddened by a fear of failure. 

Soon they entered a thicket of evergreen oaks, through which 
the wind howled bleak and mournfully, while the path was so 
broken that they were obliged to proceed slowly. Beyond was a 
grove of olive trees, and emerging once more into open fields, the 
massive square buildings of the castle were visible through the 
faint twilight of early dawn. Approaching, two men started up 
from beneath a hedge, and challenged them. 

« Sperenza !” replied the countess. 

“ The pass is right,” said one of the sentries, and they continued 
their journey. ‘That is a bold woman,” remarked the sentry, 
after they had gone. “She has probably ridden from Rome 
bare-backed, through the woods.” 

“ Yes,” replied his comrade. “I wish that half of those rant- 
ing young nobles in the castle were as energetic. Hark! is that 
the noise of artillery rambling along on the other side of the lake ?”” 

“ Artillery! Why, man, you must be afraid, to mistake the 
sound of market-carts for the rumble of cannon-wheels. No. All 
the artillery is a good five leagues off, under old General Colonna. 
Before he can unlimber it against us, we shall have taken Rome, 
and have the guns of the castle of San Angelo to point at him.” 


“Well,” replied the other, ‘‘I suppose I must be mistaken. 
But it does sound like artillery.” And they paced up and down, 
calculating the time necessary to send all the Austrians north of 
the river Po. As to their chance of success, it — to be 
certain. 

The castle is a large pile of buildings, agreeably situated upon 
the summit of a hill, and grouped around by a large courtyard. 
There, gathered around fires, were the insurgents, some of them 
asleep, and others cleansing their arms. 

“Where is Fra Paolo?” inquired Eulalia, springing to the 
ground, while Claude also dismounted. 

“In the square tower, excellenza,” was the reply. 

“Remain here,” whispered Eulalia to Claude, “and keep your 
horse with you. - I will soon return.” 

Hastening up stairs, she opened a door, and found the leaders 
of the rebellion, forming their plans for an attack upon the city 
at sunrise. Fra Paolo raised his black eyes, and inquired, with 
an oath, ‘“‘ Who dares intrude ?”’ 

“TI! Eulalia de Balbi. The woman you have made your tool 
for years, and who has but to-day been freed. Listen! While 
you are here in fancied security, the enemy is approaching on 
every side, and at sunrise you will find yourself in their hands. 
So do I return good for evil; not that I love you, or your vile 
band, but that, like the old hero—‘“ I love Rome more !”’ 

“Can this be true?” asked one of the conspirators. 

Fra Paolo said not a word, but hurried up stairs to the battle- 
ments, and there his worst fears were confirmed, for his practised 
eye clearly discerned the glitter of bayonets, in the gray light of 
dawn, as an advancing column wound along the road skirting the 
lake. From the other side came the sullen rumbling of artillery, 
and it was evident that the information brought by Eulalia was 
too true. Hastily descending, he rushed into the room, and cried, 
in stentorian tones : 

“To your posts, every man, and prepare for defence. Let the 
drums be beat.” Then, raising the window, he blew a peculiar 
blast upon his horn, which brought his own followers to their feet. 
Turning, he found himself alone with Eulalia. 

“Woman!” said he, growling like a tiger, “can it be that 
you have betrayed us ?”’ 

“ Betrayed you?” replied Eulalia, returning his look with a 
smile of contempt. “ And is this my reward for warning you of 
impending danger? For shame !” 

It was evident to the bandit, well versed as he was in human 
nature, that he had been rash in his judgment, and he hurried 
down into the court. Here he found his forces,‘all in confusion, 
but endeavoring to get intd shape, while their unpractised officers 
rather made matters worse, by their ill-timed orders. Each band 
had had a post assigned the day previous, and soon the prepara- 
tions for defence were completed. 

“ Whose horse is that?’ inquired Fra Paolo, as the cleared 
courtyard revealed Claude, holding his bridle. 

“ Tt brought us here,” was the reply. 

“The Countess de Balbi and myself,” answered Claude. 

“Ah! Of course you are not afraid to aid in defending her, 
then.” Turning to a man, he ordered him to “ take that horse !”’ 

“ Stop!” exclaimed Clande. 

“ Take him !” thundered Fra Paolo. ‘ And you, young sir, if 
you wish to escape the attack, must do it on foot.” 

Claude had thrown away his carbine, and was defenceless. 
Just then Enlalia came to the turret door, and said, “ Friend 
Claude, never mind your steed, nor this man’s taunts. I myself 
shall stand with the company of my friend De Mola, whom I see 
hastening to yonder bastion, and I will enlist you as a volunteer. 
Come, we shall find armis there.” 

It is almost needless to state, that this summons was obeyed, 
and ere they were half way across the courtyard, the bandit had 
mounted, and galloped past them to the outworks. 

The appearance of Eulalia at the bastion elicited a shout of ap- 
probation. Seizing a sword, she waved it in the air, exclaiming : 

“ Liberty or death !—since one must needs make choice. Com- 
rades, let me present my cousin, Claude Doria, another volunteer.” 

“Welcome! welcome!” shouted the insurgents, who were 
mostly young men of family, who loathed their associates, although 
they ardently desired their aid in combating a common enemy. 

“ Silence there!” shouted Fra Paolo, riding up. “Do you 


wish to let those Austrian dogs know that we are ready for them ?” 
And he galloped off. 

His caution was too late, for a moment afterwards, a rocket 
blazed up from the margin of the lake, and diffused a shower of 
purple rain. It was responded to by another, and another, and 
soon drums were heard beating the advance, while batteries open- 
ei upon the castle, sending a hurricane of shot against its devoted 
walls. The sun rose, but was obscured by circling clouds of sul- 
phurous smoke, through which gleamed the blaze of the artillery. 
All at once, there was a heavy tramp heard in front of the bas- 
tion, and all knew that the enemy was near at hand. Every mus- 
ket was pointed—every carbine aimed, when a hissing noise was 
heard, followed by a crash. A howitzer shell had been thrown 
into the very centre of the bastion, where it burst, killing several, 
and covering the survivors with dust. 

“ Huzza!’”’ shouted the assailants, as they dashed forward ; but 
as they approached the bastion, a murderous fire checked their 


progress. 

“ Esperenza!” shouted the defenders. “Liberty forever!” 

Claude’s heart beat wild with excitement, for he saw near him 
Eulalia, who had seized the carbine of a wounded man, loading 
and firing with cool intrepidity. 

The storming party retreated before the steady fire from the 
bastion, and Claude began to hope for victory, when he saw a 
company of light artillery gallop up to a knoll just in front of 
them. To dismount and anlimber was the work of a few seconds. 
Then the blazing matches were whirled in the air, and a bright 
flash was followed by a discharge of grape-shot. 

Claude, wounded in the side, fell to the earth, and lay in a pile 
of dead and wounded, in that state of trance so familiar to those 
who have tasted the horrors of war. It has been described as a 
kind of slumber, in which, when most unaware of what is passing 
around him, the diseased imagination of the wounded man sup- 
plies the place of sense, and calls up many a recollection of youth 
and of home. Sweet visions of his mother, and of the roses 
around her cottage window, flashed across his vision, while he lay 
weltering in his gore. 

The battle was a desperate one, but the conspirators, greatly 
the inferiors in point of numbers and discipline, were forced to 
surrender. Many were wounded, some were killed, and the fort 
presented a terrible scene of ruin and havoc, ere the papal flag 
again floated from the flag-staff. After all was quiet, a young 
man suddenly appeared, fresh and neat, in the midst of the pow- 
der begrimmed conquerors. 

“ Where is your general ?”’ inquired Ernest, for it was he. An 
officer conducted him to General Colonna, who was in command, 
to whom Ernest narrated the captivity and imprisonment of the 
marquis and himself. 

“ The scoundrels!” exclaimed the general. 
minister of his majesty ?” 

“ In yonder tower.” 

‘Let me hasten to assure him of his safety.” 

“Nay, general. If you will permit me to send to Rome for his 
valet, the marquis will be in a state to wait upon you.” 

“The idea!’ laughingly exclaimed the general. “Is he a 
belle, and am I a beau, that he must dress to receive me? No, 
no! I will go to him at once.” And off he strode to the turret, 
greatly to Ernest’s dismay, for he well knew what plight the di- 
plomatist was in. For safety he had clambered up the chimney 
when the firing commenced, and his sooty garments but-added to 
the ludicrous effect produced by his undyed whiskers and wan 
face. The general was too well bred to laugh, but he had hard 
work to keep his countenance. 

“ Outrageous!’ exclaimed the marquis. 

“The wretches!” echoed the general, almost choked with 


“ But where is the 


laughter. 

“And to think,” continued the marquis, “that my rascally 
painter led me into this snare, and then came here on horseback 
to lead the rebels.” 

“Sir,” interrupted Ernest, respectfully. ‘‘ Claude is—” 

Claude is a rebel, sir! Silence. I saw him offer his horse to 
that wretched bandit who ensnared me, and with whom the young 
rascal is leagued, and then I saw him down in yonder bastion—” 

“ And then?” asked the general. 

“ Why—why—being charged with the interests of France, I 
thought it best to retire out of the reach of your grape-shot. But 
general, grant me a favor.” 

“Name it, marquis. Shall I send a dragoon for your valet ?” 

“ Yes—but that is not it. If this Claude is not killed, let me 
deal with him. I would fain have him drawn and quartered.” 

“‘T will deliver him to the civil authorities,” replied the general, 
“and they will show him little mercy. Adieu. The dragoon 
will call here for his orders in half an hour.” 

“Thanks, general, thanks! And if you can secure that scamp, 
hold on to him.” 

“T will try,” answered the general, bowing himself out. But 
as he descended the stairs, he said to himself: “ Better be drawn 
and quartered for treason, than turn chimney-sweep from cow- 
ardice.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

I envy no quality of mind or intellect in others, be it genius, 
power, wit, orfancy ; but if 1 could choose what would be most 
delightful, ‘and, I believe, most useful to me, I should prefer a 
firm religious belief to every other blessing, for it makes life a 
disciple of goodness ; creates new hopes when all earthly hopes 


vanish ; awakes life even in death, and from corruption and decay 
calls up beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of fortune 
and shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and. far above all 
combination of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions 
~ ms and amaranths, the gardens of the bleet, the security of 

ting joys, where the sensualist and the skeptic view only 


gicom, decay, 


and despair.— 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SHIPS. 
From the semi-barbarons epoch of the middle ages to the 


ent century, which has seen the birth of steam navigation, the 
and rig of vessels hare undergone many mOdifications. We are 


1. Cextcry.—A Norman 


about to give a rapid historical sketch of these, quoting, as far as 
possible, those types of naval architecture celebrated in preceding 
centuries. Still, we are hardly permitted to go back farther than 
the ninth century, where,we find some certain ideas respecting the 
Scandinavian vessels. Before this period all is confusion, and 
leaves us full of uncertainty. We know well that the ancient 
Trireme gave birth to a sort of row-galleys known in the fifth cen- 


4. Century,—A Gat.er. 


tury hy the name of Dromons; but we have no positive details 
respecting the precise form of these vessels. In the sixth century, 
the Emperor Maurice, in a treatise on the military art, «poke of 
them as vessels particularly contrived for battle. Three hundred 
years later, the Emperer Leo, who wrote on the same subject, said 


6. Firreentn Century.—A CaRRAck. 


that the dromon was long, and broad in proportion to its length, 
and that it carried on ee side two banks of oars, one above the 
other, of twenty-five each ;“but nothing farther to enlighten us. 
A® for the Norman vessels from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
we know the drakar (dragon), which was as much of a dragon as 
the ancient Pristis was a e—that is to say, that at the summit 


2. Twe_rra Cextury.—GALLEY, THREE ROWERS TO Bencu. 


of her prow rose a figure carved into a dragon, and that her form 
had something that resembled a serpent. All of the dragons were 
not of the same size. The dragon of Alaf Tryggtasson is spoken 
of in contemporary histories as the . : 
giant of Scandinavian vessels. 
Never was one’ seen larger, finer, 
or more imposing in bulk and dec- 
oration. She had thirty-four oars 
~on each si If the tradition is 
accurate, she must have been as 
long as the galleys of the sixteenth 
century. It was, it will be seen, a 
vessel of considerable importance ; 
for galleys with twenty six oars 
only were about one ‘hundred and 
thirty feet long. The dragons-were 
built to resist asta more stormy . 
than the Mediterranean. Conse- 
quently they had broad sides and 
a vast stern, so as to haye a firm 
seat on the water. They were flat- 
bottomed, and drew very little wa- 
ter. Besides the drakar, the Scan- 
dinavians had the sekkar, or ser- 
t vessel, which had twenty 
nches of rowers. Its form dif- 
fered little from that of the dragon. 
It was only shorter, shallower and 
narrower. All Norman vessels 
were alike in bow and stern. But 
some war vessels had a little build- 
ing on the poop called the castle. 
This castle was a little embattled platform, where the archers and 
slingers were placed. It would be difficult to tell precisely what 
the internal arrangements of the Scandinavian vegsels were. The 
smallest were not probably decked. As for the larger ones, they 
doubtless had a deck like the galleys; and beneath this deck a 
hold, a joned, according to their wants, to rooms, magazines 
and s for their horses. The Scandinavian vessels had only 


7. Srxteentsa GALeEass. 
one mast, with a vane and four or five shrouds. The sail was 
square, attached to a yard, furnished with. sheets at its lower 
angles, and managed by two braces that belayed aft. The yard 
had a halyard passing through ’ 
a block atthe mast head. As 
for the rudder, it consisted of 
two blades, large, crutch- 
handled oars, near the stern, 
on the right, and also left of 
the vessel. The anchors of - 
the Normans were like oars, 
bat they did not have that 
cross-bar of -wood we call the ~ 
stock. In the twelfth century ~ 
we see the galleys, a kind of 
galleys, according to Wenc- 
salf,which were obly jittle light 
dromons, built partienlarly for 
8 having only one 
tierofoars. The following is 
a textdal passage from this 
writer relating to them :— 
*‘ What the ancients called /i- 
buraus, the moderns have nam- 
ed galley. It is a ship of no 
great depth, armed at the prow 
with motionless piece of 
wood, vulgarly called 
(spat), an instrament with 
ich the gulley pierces the en- 
emy’s ships that she strikes.” 
A diminutive of the galley 


was the galleon, which, being 


3. Tuirteentn Century.—Sair or Sr. Lovurs. 


shorter and swifter, was better suited for discharging the Greek 
fire. For the rest, starting from this invention, the action of the 


5. Firreentn Century.—Suirs or Curistorner Co_umsvs. 


shock of the calcar was by degrees replaced by the hand'to hand 


struggle. Among the galleys, which afterwards gave birth to-the 
gdea grossa, in assuming more capacity and more amplitude, some 
were mancuvred by two oars to the bench, others three. It is 


2 


8. Sevenreenta Cexntury—Tue Great Harry. 
even certain that, at @ later period, in the sixteenth century, the 


strongest ones had as many as five oars, which appears incredible. 
The galleys possessed only One mast, which was steppcd rather 
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Il. Seventeenta. Century.—Tue Gareass. 


forward—that is, in the first third of the Vessel. In the thirteenth 
' wentury, the fleet which Saint Louis took with him towards the 
Holy Land, gives proof of the thorough modifications which naval 
structures have undergone. Saint Louis could only collcet the 
eighteen hundred vessels which composed his fleet, without re- 


13. Sevenreentn Century.—Tue Rorar Son. 
course to the marine of neighboring states—Genoa and Venice 
among others. Now, the contracts for hire he exchanged with 
Venice for many vessels, give us information with respect to one 
called the Saint Mary, represented in the engraving. This vessel 
had two decks and two masts. It possessed two poops, placed 
other, two an deck, and a fighting 
four or five feet overhanging, the poop. i ip, 
paras # by one hundred and ten sailors, was one 
hundred -feet long. The same contracts give us_ 
also information concerning another véssel, called 
the Rochefort. Although not so long as the St. 
Mary, she was stronger and broader., She had 
two rudders; one to starboard, and the other to 
larboai Her sparring consisted, also, of two 
masts ; one at the prow, and the other amidships. 
The mainmast was smaller and lower than the 
foremast. It had only twenty-six braces, while 
the otlier had twenty-eight. The sails of almost 
all. the fleet were of cotton. All the sails were 
rectangular triangles with the h nuse at- 
tached to the yard, and were called antennal. 
Still, it is proper to mention the assertion of some 
authors;that the sails of Saint Louis’s vessels 
wer>square.” Their assertions are only founded - 
on the form and dimensions of the yards, which 
all the documents of the time represent as very 
long and slung by the middle. We ought to ob- 
serve that, in speaking of the Saint Mary and the 
Rocliefort, Venetian ships, we have indirectly” 
spoken of naval constructions coming from the 
ports of France and those of other European coun- 
tries. At this period, all vessels, Genoese, Cas- 
tilian; French, etc., resembled each other ; and to 
be. acquainted with one was to know.all. The 
galleys of the thirteenth century were thus some- ; 
what changed. Lighter, sharper than those of the preceding cen- 
tury, in the fourteenth, the kind called “subtle ealleys ” were ob- 
served to preponderate. These galleys, extremely light and swift, 
were furnished on each side with from twenty-four to twenty-six 
oars, and might have been from one hundred and ten to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length. Still, im the fourteenth century, 
and even in the fifteenth and sixteenth, the most celebrated ships 


vexteentH 


5 were the carracks. Their ton- 
nage may be estimated by their 
cargoes,’ which sometimes 
amounted to fourteen hundred 
casks. In 1359, the Castilians 
took a Venetian carrack, which 
 hadthree “ covers” (decks), and 
must consequently have been 
as high as the great storeshi; 
of the seventeenth century. In 
a a French k, the 
fraquon, which passed for 
the finest shipand fastest sailer 
of the western ocean, was of 
eight hundred tons burthen, and 
had one hundred pieces of artil- 
lery of all calibres for arma- 
ment. The “carracks of the 
fourteenth century had only two 
masts; in the fifteenth, they 
took three, and afterwards four. 
At first three-decked, they tinal- 
ly reached as-high as seven 
decks. The and w 
were the hei three four 
men above the deck, and looked 
like eustles raised at each of the 
extremities. The castles mount- 
7 ed each,from thirty-five to forty 
guns. In the galleys, the employment of fire-arms did not effect 
material changes; the prow alone, somewhat shortened, was 
armed with a gan mounted on.a mass of wood destined for its 
recoil, and extending amidships through the whole length of the 
vessel. This piece of wood was called the coursie, and the gun 
placed = it the 
courser. Atthe sides, 
upright carriages 
supported a few fal- 
conets and other 
pieces of small ord- 
nance, 
originating in the 


galea grossa, as 
atter did in the gal- 
earried, as well 


other ships, a castle 
at the bow and a cas- 
tle at the stern. In 
the noe there 
were twelve guns in 
three tiers; in the 
latter, ten only in 
two tiers. She had 
thirty-two benches of 
rowers, and between 


so deficient in proportion and perspective, that it. is difficult to 
understand them. Still, as some authentic details respecting the 
Great Harry are known, this ship may serve to give an idea of 
the navy of the sixteenth century; and wé-have accordingly pre- 
sented our readers with an engraving of this formidable vessel. 


each of her benches 
rose a swivel on a 
point. ‘This, it will 
be perceived, was a 
formidable arma- 
ment. The 


14. Seventeentu Century.—Sea-coinc Crarr. 


had three masts and lateen sails. The Venetians made great use | Up to the seventeenth centary, one model seems to have prevailed 


of this vessel. Their famous Bucentaur belonged to this class. 
At the end of the fifteenth century, when Christopher Columbus 
armed his vessels at Palos, he formed his little flotilla exclusively 
of caravels. Now, this name of caravel, which in the outset be- 
longed only to a common barque, was at this time borne by a ves- 
sel of considerable, but not extraordinary size. The caravel had 


15. SEVENTEENTH Century.—MEpITERRANEAN Crart. 


four masts ; the forward one with a square sail surmounted by a 
topsail, the three others each carrying a lateen sail. These sails 
enabled the caravel to manceuvre well, and she was as prompt to 
handle as the French tartane, much renowned at that e . She 
came about as quickly as if she had been a row-boat. had but 
one deck, and very little carrying capacity. Still, if the caravels 
of Christopher Columbus were smaller than: those of a later 
period, at the close of the sixteenth century, they were large 
enough to contain ninety seamen and the provision necessary fur 
a long voyage. The flag ship of Colambus was called the Santa 
Maria; the two other, La Pinta and La Nina, A passage in the 
journal of Colambus himeelf, gives a detail of the canvass of the 
Santa Maria. ‘The wind,” says he, “becafhe mild and man- 
ageable, and T'set all the sails of the vessel—the mainsail with 
the two studding sails, the foresail, the spritsail, the mizzen and 
the topsail.” 4 The caravels then had, like all the great vessels. of 
the period, a castle at the bow and a castle at the stern. They 


“made, on an average, six knots an hour. Columbus was only 


thirty-five days in going from Pa!os to San Salvador—an ordinary 
passage even.in these days Of quick sailing. The sixteenth cen- 
tury was an epoch of rress for the marine }*England particu- 
larly gave it the on impulse. Meanwhile, an important in- 
vention, that of gub-ports, was due to a Freachman, of Brest, 
tamed Deschatges,. The system then adopted for the arrange- 
ment of batteries has neyer since been changed, and-exists to the | 
present time.” Historians and antiquaries have taken great pains 


to arrive at a of thé forms of ships of war at this period. 
“Phe, written wud drawn are, some so confused, others 


in all naval constructions. The Spaniards and the Portuguese 
followed the example of the Venetians; the Dutch and the north- 
ern nations derived their nautical knowledge from the same 
sources ; the English themselves, so jealous of their naval supre- 
macy, received their lessons in improving and strengthening their 
embarkations from Italian masters. They were accustomed to 
place at the extremity of the prow a sculptured 
figure, which served to distinguish the vessels of 
one nation from another. The Venetians adopted 
a bust from preference; the Spaniards, a lion ; 
the English, especially after the accession of the 
Stuarts, the figures of the reigning monarch, cith- 
er on horseback, or riding ona lien.» The stern, 
ahove the cabin windows, presented a plane sur- 
face or tablet, with apertures for light and air, 
starboard and larboard. On Venetian, Spanish 
and. Portuguese sterns some ss.nt or hero was 
placed. Other nations had oniy the atms of their 
respective states. Before the end of the-sixteenth 
century, some Portuguese and. Spanish vessels 
carried as many as eighty guns mounted on car- 
riages.. At this period, the strongest.vessel of the 
English navy carried but fifcy guns or pieces de- 
serving that name. The “ Sovereign of the Seas,” 
» built in. 1687, at Woolwich, Kent, “to the great 
glory of His. Britannic Majesty ,” as a contempo- 
rary destription we have before us declares, was 
decorated in a style of regal magnificence. On 
her bow was .King Edgar, on horseback, tramp- 
ling on seven kings; on the stern, a cupid on a 
lion ; and grouped together, at the bow, six stat- 
ues, re mting Counsel, Prudence, Persever- 
ance, Strength, Courage and Victory. On the 
quarterdlerk, four figures, with their attributes, 
Jupiter, with his eagle, Mars, with sword and shield, Neptune, 
with his sea-horse, and Eolus on a cameleon, On the stern, a 
Victory displayed her wings, and bore a scroll with this device : 
Validis incumbite remis. ‘This vessel had two galleries on each side. 


A. 
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These galleries, as well as the whole vessel, were covered with 
trophies, emblems and scutcheons, of all kinds. Her length from 
stem to stern was 232 feet. She carried five lanterns, one of 
which, the largest, could contain ten persons, standing, with ease. 
She had three decks running from stem to stern, a forecastle- 
deck, a half-deck, a quarter-deck, and a poop-deck. Her arma- 
ment was as follows: thirty ports, with large and small guns, in 
the lower battery ; thirty ports, with culverins, in the second bat- 
tery; twelve ports in the forecastle, and fourteen on the half- 
deck ; finally, thirteen or fourteen swivels, a multitude of port- 
holes for musketry, ten bow-chasers, and as many stern-chasers. 
There were twelve anchors. ‘‘ The Sovereign of the Seas,” says 
Charnock, “‘ was the first large vessel constructed in England. 
Splendor and magnificence were particularly kept in view in 
building her. She was in some sort the occasion of the serious 
complaints made of the expenses of the navy in the reign of 
Charles I. Cut down one deck, she became one of the best ships 
of war in the whole world.” It is certain that the suppression 
of this deck, and the lowering of her deck cabin, gave her more 
stability than she had at first. Now, for speed, what she gained 
in strength by these changes was compensated by the length 
added to her masts. Topsails at this period were an important 
addition to ships. Old engravings show us the vessels of the six- 
teenth century sailing generally uader their courses. After the 
building of the Sovereign of the Seas, this only occurred in par- 
ticular cases and certain conditions of the elements. Captain 
Phineas Pett directed the work of building and afterwards im- 
proving the Sovereign of the Seas. A learned engineer, he de- 
serves the credit of having done more than any one else to give 
an impulse to the English navy. The artillery was strengthened, 
and the crews larger, and better lodged. The entire navy felt 
this progress. The Sovereign of the Seas gauged 1637 tons, a 
thing which, according to an historian of the time, deserved the 
attention of the whole world, since it represented exactly the 
date of her launch. Notwithstanding the thrice-fortunate augury 
which the historian saw in this coincidence, the Sovereign of the 
Seas met with the fate of the Great Harry. She was destroyed, 
like the latter, by fire, in a ship-yard, where she was being re- 

aired, in 1696, afier sixty years’ service. Observe here that 
Paller, in his history of the “ Wonders of England,” acknowl- 
edges that at the commencement of the seventeenth century, the 
Dunkirkers furnished the models of the best vessels built at this 
period in the British ports. 

When Louis XIV. became king of France, there was no French 
navy, properly speaking. Voltaire asserts that in 1664 a few 
frigates and a line-of-battle ship, in poor condition, constituted 
the entire force. After the siege of La Rochelle, Richelieu, jeal- 
ous of the growth of the English navy, had given a sort of im- 
pulse to naval ideas by arming immediately fitty ships and twenty 
galleys; but the effect of this impulse was merely momentary. 
Colbert was the true creator of the French navy. Under him, 
in less than five years, France possessed a triumphant maritime 
force. ‘The most renowned of the French ships at this period 
was the Royal Sun. This vessel was constructed partly on 
French and partly on Dutch principles. She was 1600 tons, 150 
feet long, 48 broad, and 16.deep. She carried three lanterns on 
the poop. As the flag-ship, she carried at the main the white 
standard embroidered with the fleurs-de-lys, and the French coat 
of arms surrounded the orders of St. Michael and the Holy Ghost. 
The decorations of the Royal Sun surpassed everything before or 
since. A model of this ship is contained in the naval museum of 
the Louvre, at Paris. The Royal Sun mounted 120 guns in three 
batteries complete, with stern and bow guns. 

The seventeenth century was perhaps the most brilliant period in 
the history of galleys. Those of France were commanded by a 
general. There were two kinds of them, the ordinary and the 
extraordinary. The ordinary had only twenty-six oars, and 
twenty-six benches on each side; the extraordinary had often 
thirty-two. There was no difference of model between them, 
their dissimilarity only resulting from their relative sizes. All 
were extremely long, low and narrow. They carried only two 
masts and lateen sails. The armament consisted of five guns for- 
ward and two swivels. ‘These swivels were attached to the sides 
of the galley, to prevent the recoil. There were generally at least 
five rowers to each oar, the oars being very long and very heavy. 
Between the rowers’ benches and the sides of the ship there was 
a space, where the soldiers were stationed. Soldiers to fight, 
sailors to manceuvre, and a gang composed of galley-slaves, or 
Turkish prisoners, made up the crews of the galleys. 

Naval architecture, in the course of the eighteenth century, ad- 
vanced in mo.'el, sparring and rigging of vessels. Two-deckers 
with fifty guns were superseded by frigates carrying the same 
nutuber of pieces in one battery. The following were the dimen- 
sions generally adopted for the different classes of vessels: For 
first class vessels, 164 to 186 feet in length, 47 to 50 feet in breadth, 
23 to 25 feet in depth ; for second class vessels, 156 to 170 length, 
43 to 47 breadth, 20 1-2 to 23 depth; for third class vessels, 150 
to 160 length, 42 to 48 breadth, 20 to 20 1-2 depth; for fourth 
class vessels, 135 to 150 length, 35 to 40 breadth, 17 to 20 depth ; 
for fifth class vessels, 102 to 130 length, 33 to 34 breadth, 13 to 
17 depth; for sixth class vessels, 60 to 70 length, 18 to 20 breadth, 
9 to 10 depth. Among the considerable changes in construction, 
the first that strikes the eye is the enormous augmentation of can- 
vass. Never did ships carry so much sail. 

At the same time that ships of fifty guns became frigates, in 
their turn the light frigates—those, for instance, which carried 
from ten to twenty pieces of artillery—formed a new class of ves- 
sels, under the name of corvettes. The corvettes, at the begin- 
ning, had three masts, and their guns under cover. Afterwards, 
to increase their speed, they carried all their artillery on the upper 
deck. Later year, the mizzen-mast was abandoned in the small- 
est. This kind of corvette gave place to the brig-of-war. The 
bomb-galliot. became a bomb-ketch, a sort of three-masted cor- 
vette, with platforms between the main and mizzen, and the main 
and fore masts. Yachts, galliots, gun-boats, armed some with a 
few light pieces, others with one heavy gun, complete the series 
of naval forces in use at the eighteenth century, except a few 
varieties peculiar to different seas and coasts. As for the fire- 
ship of the first part of the cerftury, no mention is made of it at 
the close; and if, since that time, certain infernal machines, more 
or less closely fashioned after the fire-ship®, have made their ap- 
pearance, they have only proved unfortunate attempts, and not 
answered the expectations of their contrivers. The Turks alone 
preserved these old warlike contrivances up to the present time ; 
and Navarino offered us, for the last time, the spectacle of a ship 
—the Scipio—engaged with a fire-ship.. Like the fire-ship, the 
ancient galley disappeared with the eighteenth century. In the 
Mediterranean, the three-masted barque has become the xebeck ; 
and we find, under the same appearance, all the embarkations 
spoken of im the preceding ages. “The lateen vessels. are those 
the least changed in appearance, because, from the simplicity of 
their rig, they sooner reached a stage bordering on perfection. 

The ship Ocean, represented in our engraving, is an excellent 

imen of the science of the eighteenth century. Presented to 

is XIV. by the estates of Burgundy, nothing was spared to 
make the ~ ae worthy of its destiny. Built in 1760, it was mod- 
ernised, and is still jn existence. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
RESOLUTION.” 


BY D. EB. HALTEMAN. 


Room. room from the freed spirit! Let it fling 
Its pinions, worn with bondage, once more wide ; 
And if in earth, or air, there is a thing 
To stay its soaring—let the heavens chide! 
Away the silken bondage of young dreams: 
No more in gentle dalliance [ll lay 
My hand upon my lute, like one who seems 
In half unconscious idleness to play. 


But all there is in me of living soul, 
Of high, proud daring, or of untried trust, 
Shall not be subject longer to control ; 
For my desire is upward, and [ must 
Spurn back the fetters of the slothful past, 
As a loosed captive tram ples on his chain ; 
From now, henceforth, my destiny is cast, 
And what I will, I surely shall attain. 


Ox ward and upward! strengthening in their flight, 
My thoughts must all be “ eagle thoughts,” nor bend 
Their pinions downward, until on the height 
That nurses Helicon’s pure fount I stand. 
Onward, my soul! and neither shrink nor turn, 
Be cold to pleasure, and be calm to pain; 
However much the yielding heart may yearn, 
Listen not! listen not! it is vain! 


Upward! “a feeling like the sense of wings,”’ 
A proud, triumphant feeling buoys me up; 
And my soul drinks refreshment from the streams 
That fill forever joy’s enchanted cup. 
A glorious sense of power within me lies, 
A knowledge of my yet untested strength ; 
And my impatient spirit only sighs 
For the far goal, to be attained at length. 


+ > 
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FLORENCE NOVELLI. 


‘A RECORD OF CHARACTER. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Tue following story is given upon the authority of a reliable 
friend, who, though he concealed from me the actual names of the 
parties, assured me that the principal incidents were facts. They 
form so strange an episode in the midst of commonplace life, that 
I should hesitate to relate them did I suppose them fictitious. 

But to my tale. The afternoon services of the little Episcopal 
church of a pleasant country town not many miles from New 
York had just closed ; the benediction of the good pastor had 
been pronounced, and the congregation were passing out of the 
front door, while the organist touched the keys of his fine instru- 
ment for the last time. The grey-haired sexton was waiting to 
close the church so soon as the rector and a lady attired in black 
who had been sitting in the “‘ Strangers’ Pew,” should have de- 


As the good rector came down the middle aisle, the lady rose 
from her seat, and leaving her pew, accosted him, throwing back, 
as she did so, the veil which had hitherto concealed her features, 
and disclosing to the rector a lovely countenance, at once sad and 
ingenuous in its expression, and illumined by large black eyes of 
almost unparalleled brilliancy. The Rev. Mr. Waterford was 
not insensible to beauty. He was a poet, and all things fair had 
an attraction to his eyes. In early life, death had deprived him 
of a fair and promised bride, but, although he was faithful to her 
memory, the fascinations of maiden beauty still touched his inno- 


cent and widowed heart. He replied with the courtesy of a true 


gentleman to the salutation of the lady. 

“1 have visited your town as a stranger, sir,” said the latter, 
in a sweet, musical voice, but speaking, notwithstanding the purity 
of her English, with an accent which seemed to prove her a native 
of the south of Europe, “and am now stopping atthe hotel. I 
have been charmed with the beauty of the scenery apd the quiet 
manners of the people. Besides, I find a congregation of my 
own persuasion here, and I am conyinced from your discourse 
this afternoon, my dear sir, that I shall profit by your ministry.” 

The clergyman bowed, and she continued : 

“My name, sir, is Florence Novelli. I am an Italian by birth, 
but have resided much in Germany, where I had the misfortune 
to lose my dear mother. After that event, my father and my 
brother, whose politics rendered them objects of suspicion to the 
Austrian government, came with me to this country. But alas! 
sir, here I have encountered fresh misfortunes. My father and 
brother are both dead, and I am Icft alone in the world, 10 combat 
with my grief, and to find that consolation which religion and 
nature afford to the rorrowing heart,” 

“T trast, madam, that )ou will find that consolation,” said the 
rector. 

“ Ah! sir,” said the lady, ‘I can learn to endure, but never to 
forget.. My object in addressing you, sir, was to solicit your 
assistance in finding some quiet family of which I could become 
an inmate. I am independent, alhough my means are limited. 
Among your parishioners there is doubtless ‘such a family as that 
I seek—one willing to receive a stranger, and with no prejudice 
against foreigners.” 

“ At this moment, madam,” replied the clergyman, ‘I must 
confess I cannot call such a one to mind, But in the course of 
to-morrow, doubtless, ] shall be able to discover one for you.” 

The stranger thanked him warmly, and they parted at the 
church door. 

In the course of the following week Florence Novelli was estab- 


lished with the Mertons, a respectable family who lived a little 
way out of the village. The father was a small farmer and gar- 
dener ; the mother, a kind, sensible woman, was well pleased to 
receive a boarder. There were three children—girls—at home ; 
a grown-up son was engaged in mercantile business in New York. 

Florence soon became a universal favorite. At first sad and 
retiring, she soon recovered her spirits in the pleasant society. of 
the Mertons and their neighbors. Sbe was never idle. Rising 
at an early hour, she tended the flowers in the garden. After that 

she assisted Mrs. Merton in light work about the house. In the 
course of the day she spent much time at the piano, which she 
touched with the skill of an artist. She sang French, German, 
and Italian songs with exquisite taste; and notwithstanding her 
accent, she rendered simple old Scotch and English ballads with 
an expression and beauty that went directly to the hearts of all 
who loved true poetry and music. She was also an accomplished 
needlewoman. 

As the school which the little girls attended was remote and 
not very well kept, Florence proposed to the mother-to undertake 
their education, and so pressed the proposition that it Was eagerly 
accepted. The little girls, delighted to be constantly with Flor- 
ence, made rapid progress under her tuition, vieing with each 
other to see which of them should most deserve the praises of 
their voluntary teacher. Charles Morton, in his oceagional visits 
to the farmhouse, was much struck with the beauty and accom- 
plishments of the fair Italian, and paid her marked attention, but 
it seemed as if the void left in her heart by the loss of her parents 
and brother, could not be filled by any other earthly attachment. 

One day when Florence was sitting alone with Mrs. Merton, 
the latter ventured to broach a subject which she had for a long 
time been desirous of accosting. 

“‘ My dear Florence,” said she, “ there is one thing about which 
I have been wishing to speak to you for a great while, and Mr. 
Morton says it must not be delayed any longer.” “ 

The pale olive cheek of Florence colored, and she opened her 
great black eyes in earnest expectation. 

“©, don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said the good woman. 
“It’s nothing very dreadful, after all. But here you are, giving 
my girls a brilliant education—teaching music, painting, and the 
languages, spending your time and slaving——” 

“ Passing my time very agreeably, my dear madam,” interrupt- 
ed Florence. 

“ Let me go on,” said the good woman. “ Here you are con- 
ferring inestimable bénefits on us, and yet we are taking your 
money for board as: if you were a common lodger. It’s down- 
right robbery, and I wont do it any longer.” 

“When you are tired of poor Florence,” said the Italian, 
“you have only to refuse the weekly trifle she pays you, and, 
with however sad a heart, she will seek some other roof.” 

“Now, Florence, this is unkind,” said the good woman. 
“You know we all love you dearly. I’m sure poor Charles is in 
love with you.” 

“Hush! madam, I pray,” said Florence, hurriedly, “or you 
will give me an additional reason for leaving. I have never en- 
couraged the attentions of your son—never! never! And if I 
thought my continued presence here would lead him to form vain 
hopes, I would quit your house this moment.” 

“What an unlucky woman I am!” cried Mrs. Merton. “I 
had no idea, Florence, you were so sensitive.” 

“Then,” said Florence, “let us drop all subjects which might 
create a difference between us. The pleasure I take in teaching 
your bright little girls is an adequate compensation for what you 
consider my trouble; and I am amply able to pay the moderate 
board you named on my arranging to come here.” 

So the lessons were continued, and Florence remained an in- 
mate of the Mertons’ house. Yet it seemed as if, before long, a 
change had come over her. She was frequently sad, silent, and 
abstracted, took long and lonely walks, and shunned the social 
intercourse she had once courted. 

One day she came in from walking much agitated. “Mrs. 
Merton,” said she, “I am going to run away from you a few 
days. “I have just had a letter from an old and intimate friend, 
a schoolmate of mine, who has married a musician, Signor Bon- 
fanti. They are staying at the town of - , twenty miles from 
here. It is now Saturday. I shall go at once, and you will prob- 
ably see me on Wednesday next.” 

After hurrying her preparations, Florence left in the siage-coach 
that very afternoon—Mr. and Mrs. Merton being quite affected at 
her hasty departure. As for the little girls—what children ever 
regretted a vacation ? 

Still Florence was missed, and Wednesday, the time fixed for 
her return, was eagerly looked for. But Wednesday came and 
went, and no Florence. Thursday, Friday and Saturday passed 
with the like result. On the following Monday came a letter, 
couched in the most affectionate terms, to Mrs. Merton. 

Florence regietted her protracted absence—but she had a good 
reason to give. The Bonfunti’s were very poor, and had relied 
in a great measure upon the profits of a concert to be given in 
the town hall the evening of the day following that on which 
Florence wrote, when suddenly an Italian songstress who was to 
be the principal feature of the entertainment, was taken sick: . In 
this emergency her friends had implored her to supply the vacant 
place. She had reluctantly consented; and she, the modest, re- 
tiring Florence, the elegant and accomplished lady, was to appear 
in public. What did Mrs” Merton think of it? 

Mrs. Merton was both soupy and glad. She was sorry, for-she 

thad an old-fashioned prejudice against public performers ; and 
glad, because the incident showed the goodness of Florence’s 


Two days afterwards another letter came. ‘The concert had 
taken place. Florence had been triumphantly successful. A dis- 
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tinguished critic from the city had pronounced her performance 
admirable, and declared that if she were willing to adopt a pro- 
fessional career, he would insure her fame and fortune. But 
Florence sighed not after fame and fortune. She only sighed to 
get back to her dear friends, the Mertons. But alas! she said, 
her friend’s child was taken suddenly sick, and she could not 
desért her in her distress. 

Weeks passed away without any letter. Then Florence wrote 
a sad account of the death of the little one—the despair of its 
parents—the gloom that overshadowed their humble home. But 
she would soon be able to leave them. 

Another silence, and then another letter. Worn out by watch- 
ing with the sick child, Florence herself was ill, but not seriously. 
She begged Mrs. Merton not to worry herself about it; and Mrs. 
Merton did indeed credit her account that there was nothing 
alarming in her indisposition. But this last letter happened to 
arrive when Charles Merton was at home on a visit, and he deter- 
mined immediately to start for the town where Florence was 
staying. 

Tt was not a large place, and there was but one hotel in it. Of 
the landlord, he being supposed to know everybody in the village, 
Charles inquired after a person named Bonfanti. The landlord 
knew no such person. He found out the residence of the town 
physician, and made the same inquiry of him. He had had no 
patient of that name. The sexton of the church had buried no 
child recently. No one had heard the name of Florence Novelli. 
The postmaster stated that he had received several letters for a 
person of that name, and that a young woman had called for 
them, but he described a very different individual from the fair 
Italian. 

Young Merton was completely astounded and baffled. Com- 
pelled. to leave immediately for New York, and exceedingly 
anxious to learn something of Florence, he at last resolved, after 
many struggles, to make a confidant of the physician, who ap- 
peared to be a sensible and good-hearted man. The doctor 
entered into the spirit of the inquiry, and promised to do all in 
his power to discover her if she were yet in the place. He coun- 
selled Merton to leave a letter for Florence in the post-office, and 
promised himself to watch and track the person who should call 
for it, and send the young man word immediately of what discov- 
eries he should make. 

In a few days, the doctor wrote and informed Merton that the 
letter had been taken from the office by a young woman whom he 
followed ; that he saw the messenger deliver the letter to another 
young woman who answered exactly the description of Florence, 
but who was working’im a factory under the name of Prudence 
Smith. He added that he had sought an interview with her so 
soon as he had ascertained her residence, but that the very day 
after receiving the letter she had left for New York. 

This. intelligence threw young Merton into a state of violent 
agitation. He could not hesitate to believe that the pretended 
Prudence Smith was no other than Florence Novelli. But what 
conld have induced her to ayoid them all, and what, with her 
accomplishments, to go to work in a factory? There was a 
strange mystery in all this, and he feared the clue was lost for- 
ever. He wrote, however, to the kind physician, thanking him 
for his services, and begging that he would let him know by a 
special messenger, the moment Florence returned to In 
the meantime, though with a heavy and desponding heart, he set 
about hunting for her in the city of New York. 

“Neglecting his business entirely, he roamed the city night and 
day, scrutinizing every female face he met. One day, as he was 
standing opposite St. Paul’s, about to cross to the Museum, he 
felt convinced that he saw her face in an omnibus going up Broad- 
way. He signalized to the driver, but the man either did not see 
him, or having a fall fare, hurried on. To keep pace with the 
omnibus, was the instant determination of young Merton. Rush- 
ing madly along, sometimes on the sidewalk, sometimes in the 
gutter, jostling dandies, merchants, and even ladies, heedless of 
the remonstrances and imprecations showered upon him, he pur- 
sued his way. Though he never ran faster in his boyish days, 
the vehicle seemed to be the best-horsed omnibus in all New 
York, and it kept far ahead of him. He would have lost it en- 


tirely if it had not occasionally paused to let out passengers. At~ 


last he saw it stop at the corner of a cross street, and a figure 
which was certainly no other than Florence’s, sprang down the 
steps, and, as if conscious of pursuit, turned to the right rapidly 
and fleetly. : 

But with the quarry now in view, the lightest-footed maiden 
could not distance Charles Merton. He had nearly overtaken the 
lady, when she disappeared into a door which she opened with a 
pass-key. Merton came up.a moment afterwards, and rang the 
door-bell violently. It was answered by a negro wench. 

“Ts Miss Novelli at home ?” 

“‘ Miss who, sah ?” cried the girl. 

“ Miss Florence Novelli.” 

‘No, sah—no such pusson live here, sah.” 

“ Why, I saw her go in this very moment,” cried the irritated 
young man. 

“QO, sah! dat Miss Smith, sah.” : 

“That’s the lady I want. Stand aside. I must speak with 
her.’”’ 

“ Don’t know “bout dat, sah. Don’t know who you be,” stam- 
mered the servant, frightened at Merton’s impetuous manner. 

“Show the young gentleman in, Sarah,” suid a voice that 
thrilled to the listener’s heart; and Merton, taking off his hat, 
walked into the little front parlor. 


Florence, for it was indeed she, had just laid aside her bonnet, 


and her glossy dark locks streamed gloriously over her finely 
mioalded neck. 


“ Sit down, Mr. Merton,” she said, calmly, while she drew up 
one of the inner blinds and admitted the light. 
“Florence—dear Florence,” said Merton, “I thought I had 


lost you forever.” 


“Perhaps you are not mistaken, Mr. Merton,” said the young 
lady. She spoke with perfect self-possession, and, what was 
strange, there was not the slightest tincture of a foreign accent in 
her pronunciation. 

“Dear Florence!” cried the young man, seizing the hand 
which she reluctantly and only for a moment abandoned to his 
grasp ; “I have been so anxious on your account. And now we 
have met, let us never part again. Florence, I love you—I knew 
it not till lately—but now I feel that I love you devotedly, and 
here I offer you my hand, heart and fortune.” 

As she listened to these words, a flush passed over the coldly 
classical features of the beautiful girl. Her bosom heaved—her 
lips parted. 

“What!” she cried. “In spite of the mystery that envelopes 
me—of my recent singular conduct—would you, without a ques- 
tion, marry me ?” 

“T would, indeed !” replied the young man, fervently. 

“ Such generosity deserves a better object,” said the girl, with 
a sigh, and relapsing into her former coldness of manner. “ It is 
a characteristic of your age, however ; and, let me add, of your 
generosity of heart. But I cannot—will not, take advantage of 
it,—for I, too, can be generous. Alas! you will grow wiser with 
years, and blush at your present enthusiasm.” 

* Never, Florence, never !”’ 

“Call me not by that name, Mr. Merton. It does not belong 
tome. Prudence Smith is a very vulgar and commonplace name, 
but it is the only one I have a right to.” 

Merton gazed on her with astonishment. 

“Mr. Merton,” said she, “to you and yours I owe a full con- 
fession. I am animpostor. I have deceived you all. Like most 
successful impostors, I have almost deceived myself. I am an 
American girl—a native of Maine—of very humble and poor 
parentage. It was my chance, good or evil, as you may term it, 
to be brought up by a very romantic aunt. She had a perfect 
passion for everything uncommon, strange, and foreign. She 
early inoculated me with her taste, or mania, or whatever you 
may choose to call it. I indulged in the most romantic day- 
dreams, and dreamed all night the strangest fancies. Now I was 
in Venice, a noble and idolized beauty—now the reigning belle 
of Paris, Madrid, or Vienna. From these high imaginings I had 
to come down to working for a living in a factory. But my 
mind was keenly active while my fingers were busily employed. 
It chanced that in the branch of business at which I was engaged, 
I found several foreigners with their families—French, Germans, 
and Italians. It jumped with my notions to obtain a knowledge 
of their languages. A quick ear, a retentive memory, and the 
extraordinary acuteness imparted by my kind of maniay enabled 
me to make wonderful progress. Music, too, I caught up readily. 
It flattered my whims to be told that I looked like an Italian 
and spoke the language like a native. Since I could not be what 
I desired, the next thing to it was to seem so. I was pleased 
with the idea of passing for a high-born gentlewoman for some 
months, in compensation for the toil of years in a factory. When 
my plans were matured—when I had saved up a certain sum of 
money—I left my native State, came to New York, and selected 
your village as the scene of my imposture. There were no for- 
eigners there to unmask me. Kindly received in your mother’s 
family, I remained there till nearly my last dollar was expended. 
I then left, under a false pretence, and went to work again. What 
do you think of me now?” 

renew my offer.” 

‘* You are infatuated,” replied the strange girl. ‘Let me put 
a stop to this at once. I love you not. I never could love you. 
Moreover, I am engaged to another—an Italian musician. You 
smile in spite of yourself, and I sonietimes almost smile at the 
pertinacity with which I have clung to my notions. Believe me, 
Mr. Merton, I am not fitted to make the happiness of a man like 
you. And ‘that you and yours may enjoy the best and purest 
happiness, is the fervent wish of a strange, eccentric, but I trust 
warm-hearted creature.” 

She held-out her hand, and Merton pressed it for the last time. 
He was a sensible young man, and in due time conquered his pre- 
dilection for the fair monomaniac—for such she must be consid- 
ered—and married a lady every way worthy of him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merton marvelled very much when they heard 
the history of the beautiful impostor, as did the worthy clergy- 
man, who introduced her into the family. But the sexton, who 
never scrupled at a moderate fib, pretended that he saw through 
her from the very first. 

“1 know’d,” he used to asseverate, “that she warn’t no Eyetay- 
lian, nor Egyptian, neither; ’cause I’ve studied these Eyetaylian 
organ-grinders, and her lingo didn’t sound nateral. Bless your 
soul! I know’d she was a Down Easter from the very first on’t.” 

But be that as it may, Florence (we can’t help calling her Flor- 
ence) married an Italian, and made a very good wife, after all. 


CONVERSATION, 

He that questioneth much shall learn much, and content much ; 
but especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh ; for he shall ere them occasion to please them- 
selves in speaking, and himself shall continually gather know- 
ledge; but let his questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for 
a poser; and let him be sure to leave other men their turn to 
speak ; nay, if there be any that would reign and take up all the 
time, let him find means to take them off, and bring others on— 
as musicians-used to do with those that dance too long galliards. 
If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that you are 
thought to know, you shall be thought, another time, to know that 
you know not. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE SERENADE. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


Like as the sea’s white bosom, 
s After the wind is gone, 
Remembering his soft caresses, 
Keeps heaving and beating on ; 


Like as the heart of a blossom, 
Where the bee has lain ali night, 

Is lightly thrilled and shaken, 
By the wing in its parting flight 

Like as the brow of the mountain, 
Burns soft with its crimson yet, 

When the sun that bathed it with kisses. 
Under the sea has set : 


So is my bosom shaken, 
~ So does my light heart beat, — 
So is my forehead burning 


With memories glad and sweet. 


And if you would make existence 
Like the draught of a charmed cup; 
If you’d have me dream in the day-time, 
As I dream when the stars are up; 


Come to me silently, softly, 
Again in their beautiful light; 
And sing to me under my window, 
The song that you sang last night. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


*** To reveal its complacence by gifts is one of the native 
dialects of love.— Sigourney. 

*** Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good com- 
pany and education must finish him.—LZocke. 

*** Whatever you dislike in another person, take care to cor- 


rect in yourself by the gentle reproof.—Sprat. 

*** The certain way to be cheated is to fancy one’s self more 
cunning than others.— Charron. 

*** He who can conceal his joys is greater than he who can 
hide his griefs.—Zavater. 

*** Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent.— Swift. 

*** He is the best accountant who can cast up correctly the 
sum of his own errors.— Nevins. 

*** Old age has deformities enough of its own; do not add 
to it the deformity of vice.—Cato. 

*** Every base occupation makes one sharp in its practice, 
and dull in every other.—Sir P. Sidney. 

*** Fire and sword are but slow engines of destruction in 
comparison with the babbler.—<Stee/e. 

*** The Bible is a window in this prison of hope, through 
which we look into eternity.— Dwight. 

*** Next to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition is 
that of good books.— Cotton. 

*** The vanity of human life is like a river, constantly pass- 
ing away, and yet constantly coming on.—Pope. 

*** Poetry and consumption are the most flattering of dis- 
eases —Shenstone. 

*** Opinions founded on prejudice are always sustained with 
the greatest violence.—Jeffrey. 

*** Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall.— Solomon. 

*** Method is the very hinge of business; and there is no 
method without punctuality.— Cecil. 

** * What men want in reason for their opinions, they usually 
supply and make up in rage.— Tillotson. 

*** The two best rules for a system of rhetoric are, first, have 
something to say, and next, say it.—Emmons. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A SUMMER CAROL, 


(G 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINES, U.&. N. 


Gay comes the glorious commer,» 
Soft falls the rosy light 
On the hills and green leafy tree-tops, — 

And everything is bright. 
Sweet are the song birds singing, 
In woodland valleys fair, 
And every breeze is bringing 
The odor of flowerets rare. 


Now the playful streams run laughing 
And singing toward the sea, 

And each morning the sun is quaffing 
The dewdrops from the lea. 

The patient herds stand grazing 
Beneath the forest shade, 

Where the orb of the sun is blazing, 
Or in the streamlet wade! 


O that the joyous summer 
Could last the livelong year, 
That no dull loomy winter 
Would come with visage drear! 
Would that the song birds ever“ 
Might sing in the greenwood fair, 
Ahd the flowers be faded never, 
And earth no snow wreaths wear! 


If you have to wie a ‘with an injury, take from 
the weight of one and to the other's you will be only just.— 
Seneque. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SORROW’S DISCIPLINE. 


BY MES. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed.” 


The quickened seed o’erpowered the thorn, 
The weed, the worm, the blight; 


While vigorous leaf and ripening corn, 
Successive, cheered the sight. 


What gave so soon the harvest pride, 
To life’s unfolding years? 

The heavenly husbandman replied, 
“The seed was steeped in tears!” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE LITTLE APPLE-BOY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Wit you please buy an apple, sir?” said a boy, addressing 
a gentleman, who was walking along the sidewalk, as if quite at 
leisure. 

“No, I am not in want,” he replied, at the same time putting 
out his hand, as if to repel his nearer approach. 

“Do, sir, buy one. They ’re only a cent apiece. I’ve had bad 
luck to-day, and haven’t earned enough to buy bread for supper, 
besides paying for our lodging ; and if I don’t pay, we shall be 
turned into the street. I shouldn’t mind it much myself, but 

*t will be sure to make my little brother sick, if he sleeps out 
doors.” 

As the gentleman listened to the boy, he also attentively sur- 
veyed him. He was about twelve years old, and though his face 
and hands were clean, his clothing was dirty and ragged. His 
thin, pale face, expressive of much intelligence, wore a look of 
settled sadness, and exhibited lines of care which looked as if 
they had no business on so young a countenance. 

“Do you have to pay for your own, and your brother’s lodg- 
ing ?”’ the gentleman asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you no father?” 

“No, sir; he died a great while ago.” 

“ And your mother?” 

“She is dead, too. She used to wash, but she was so ill and 
weak, she couldn’t earn only enough to pay the rent. I sold 
chips to get somethin’ to eat.” 

“And did you get enough—as much as you all wanted ?” 

“Some days I did, and others we couldn’t have any supper, 
only little Willie. We uscd to save enough from our dinner for 
him, it made us feel so bad to hear him cry ’cause he was hungry.” 

* And is Willie, the brother you speak of ?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s four years old now—old enough to do as I 
tell him. He stays in the place where we sleep, while I’m gone 
selling apples. And if I sell ’em all before night, I take him out 
for a walk.” 

“You used to sell chips, you say. I suppose you can make 
more selling apples ?” 

“No, sir, I can’t. I left off selling chips ’cause the basket was 
too heavy for me. I begun to have a pain in my side, such as 
mother used to have when she washed.” 

“‘ How much do you pay for the place you hire ?” 

“Twenty-five cents a week, sir. It isn’t near so good as we 
had when mother was alive. There isn’t much light, but Willie 
can see to play with the little square blocks I got for him.” 

The gentleman, whose name was Waterson, and whose home 
was in the West, hundreds of miles distant, had little idea of the 
sufferings of the poor, in a populous city like New York. He 
could hardly realize that a boy twelve years o!d, without father or 
mother, with a child four years old, entirely dependent on him, 
should be able to manage, day after day, to procure bread. He 
thought of his own children at home, of how many and varied 
were their wants, and with what watchful and untiring care they 
were constantly guarded, and ceased to think of the boy’s ragged 
and girty clothes, as a reason for repelling him. 

“You have no father, nor mother, you say. Is there no one to 
take care of you ?” 

“No one, sir;” and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Will you go with me to the place where your little brother 
is? I should like to see him.” 

« Yes, sir, but it’s a long way from here.” 

“No matter—I will go. Your little brother’s name is Willie— 
what is yours ?”’ 

“‘My mother used to call me James, but folks call me Jim, 
now. My other name is Floy.” 

“ Well, James, lead the way, and I will follow.” 

After wandering through what, to Mr. Waterson, appeared a 
perfect labyrinth of narrow streets and alleys, his conductor 
stopped at the head of a flight of steps. 

“ This is the way down here,” said he. “I will go first and 
open the door. Only a corner of the room belongs to Willie and 
me. We have it of a woman that’s gone most all the time by 
day. She goes away to work, somewhere.” 

The place which the poor boy had called a room, could hardly 
be entitled to that dignity. A thrifty farmer would be unwilling 
that the least fastidious of his dumb animals should~ be confined 
to so gloomy a place, and be obliged to breathe air co dank and 
fetid. They approached the corner, secured to the little apple- 

boy end his brother by paying twenty-five cents a week. The lit- 
tle fellow was lying fast asleep on a pile of shavings. The declin- 
ing sunbeams had found the opening, crossed by an iron grating, 
whish lighted this subterranean dwelling—a dungeon in every- 


thing but the name—and fell directly on the child’s head and face. 
How so great a degree of beauty could be preserved in the midst 
of so much squalor, was a mystety to Mr. Waterson. But it 
was, at best, only a sickly kind of beauty. The little arms, one 
of which pillowed the cheek, had none of the plumpness which 
gathers dimples to the elbows, and spreads over them a rosy 
freshness, such as ought to belong to early childhood. The blue 
veins of the temples had a weak, flaccid look, and the face, much 
paler than it should have been, as well as the general attitude of 
the whole figure, was expressive of that languor arising from 
debility, rather than that occasioned by the gentle abandonment 
of healthful slumber. 

His clothing was neither ragged nor dirty, and his little bare 
feet, as well as the other portions of his skin exposed to view, 
were perfectly clean. The curly hair, too, which was mingled 
with the curly shavings, was as bright, soft and silky, as the 
golden ringlets pillowed on down in the palaces of the rich. 
James stood by the side of Mr. Waterson, and silently looked on 
his sleeping brother. There was something which expressed 
some pride, as well as pleasure, when he broke the silence, saying : 

“You see, sir, if J have to wear ragged, dirty clothes, that 
Willie’s are clean and whole.” 

“But how does it happen ?” said Mr. Waterson. 

“QO, I pay the woman that lives here for washing and mending 
’em. Sometimes I have to go without my dinner or supper for 
the sake of doing’ it, but Willie is s0 good and sd pretty, I couldn’t 
bear to see him ragged and dirty. I comb and brush his hair 
every morning. . Does n’t it look beautiful, sir? Here’s his new 
cap ; see what a pretty tassel. One week, not long ago, I had 
uncommon good luck,, so I bought it for him. He had nothing 
before, but an old torn hat, that was too big for him, and kept 
dropping down over his eyes. You see, too, for such as us, he 
has a good bed. I should n’t mind sleeping on the hard boards 
myself, but I get the nicest, softest shavings I can for Willie. 
Some, sir, are a great deal softer and nicer than others.” 

“ And should n’t you like to have clean clothes and a nice cap ?” 

“QO, yes, sir, but I can’t earn enough to get them for both of 
us, and I much rather that Willie should have them, than to have 
them myself. 0, sir, what shall I do?” said he, starting and 
snatching up his basket of apples; “ the woman that lives here is 
come—I heard her speak. She’s coming down the steps. I 
must run and try to sell some more apples, for if I don’t get 
enough to pay her, she ’ll turn Willie and me into the street.” 

Before Mr. Waterson had time to make any answer, the little 
boy darted forward, and attempted to pass the woman, who, per- 
ceiving his intention, placed herself before the steps and prevented 
his egrgss. She was a coarse, untidy-looking woman, and said, 
while she held him by the arm : 

“You don’t get off so easy. Maybe you ’ve forgot ’tis Satur- 
day, and that the money is due me for your lodging.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said he. “I’ve had bad luck sellin’ apples, 
every day this week, and the worst of all to-day, so that I have n’t 
got enough to pay you by sixpence. If you will let me go, per- 
haps I can earn the sixpence before dark, and enough bread for 
Willie’s supper besides.” 

“Well, give me the shillin’, and I'll let you go. It aint safe 
to trust boys with money that’s another person’s honest due, that 
don’t know no better than to buy caps with silk tassels and gold 
bands.” 

Mr. Waterson, who having, during this colloquy, stood in the 
shadow of the damp wall, had been unseen by the woman, now 
stepped forward. 

“ Twenty-five cents is what the boy owes you, I believe,” said 
he, addressing her. 

“ Yes,” she ‘replied, without manifesting the least surprise at 
his sudden appearance, “and a week’s lodgin’ for two boys with 
a decent woman like me, that can be had for a quarter, is dirt 
cheap.” 

“ That is a commodity which ought to be very cheap,” thought 
Mr. Waterson, looking round him, and-wondering at the same 
time, how James contrived to keep the corner where he and his 
brother slept so comparatively clean. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, he handed twenty- 
five cents to James, and told him to pay her. With a sigh ex- 
pressive of the relief it gave him to have the means to cancel, 
what to him was a serious debt, and a “thank’e sir,” to Mr. 
Waterson, made eloquent by the heartfelt manner in which it was 
spoken, he obeyed the command. 

“Come with me,” said Mr. Waterson, as he left the cellar. 

A basket was purchased, which was soon filled with meat, veg- 
etables and loaves of bread, of good quality, such as did not often 
find their way into the wretched subterranean abodes, such as Mr. 
Waterson had just visited. Some little delicacies were also placed 
at the top of the basket, such as a father would like to purchase 


for his own children, but there was nothing among the whole, - 


which gave so much joy to the heart of the little boy,.as a mince- 
pie; for, besides its being associated in his mind with the nursery 
rhyme, respecting little Johnny Horner, and the way, as he sat in 
the corner, he pulled the plums from the Christmas-pie, which he 
told Mr. Waterson his mother taught him, when he was no bigger 
than Willie, the thought of how delighted that d@ar brother would 
be with a dainty, often seen though never tasted, made his joy 
overfiow in large, bright tears. Sometimes he langhed outright, 
as he peeped into the basket, and beneath the green leaves which 
were uscd as a covering, and caught a glimpse of the pie, with 
its flaky crust, and imagined how snug the large, luscious plums 
were lying beneath. When he did not look into the basket, he 
kept his eye on it; for it seemed to him hardly possible, that, con- 
taining such a treasure, it could ever arrive safe at its place of 
destination. 


“What’s in the basket will last you till Monday morning, will 
it not?” said Mr. Waterson, 

“ There ’s more than enough for that,” replied the apple-boy. 

“Then you can give what is left to the woman who lets you 
have a corner of your cellar, for I have thought of taking you and 
your little brother home with me. Should yon like to go?” 

“Yes, indeed; ’twould be famous, Is it a great way off?” 

“From this city, it’s hundreds of miles.” 

“‘ And aint there any little poor boys there, that have to pick 
rags and bones, and sell chips and apples for a livin’ ?” 

Not one.” 

“How odd ’t would seem.” 

“ And there are no dark, dirty alleys, nor cellars and dens, 
darker still. All live in clean, comfortable houses, and have 
plenty of sweet air and bright sunshine.” . 

“What a famous place! I thought there were dark, dismal 
places for such as us everywhere. Maybe there would be room 


enough for Willie to have a rosebush,” a sudden light dawning | 


upon his face. 

* Plenty.” 

“Would there? A great,famous rosebush, I mean, high as 
Willie’s head. When mother was alive, she had one in a little 
red earthern flower-pot—a very little bush it was, but it had six 
roses on it once, and they used to smell. so sweet and fresh. 
After she died, the flower-pot got turned over and broke one day 
when I was gone, and before I got back, the leaves and roses were 
all wilted. I tried to bring ’em to life again, but could n’t. Willie 
and I were so sorry, we both cried.” 

“ There will be room for rosebushes as high as your own head, 
as well as Willie’s, and if you are good, you shall have time to 
cultivate them. Do you know how to read ?” 


“O, yes, sir, my mother taught me; but a great many of the 
poor boys don’t know how. I have some leaves of a Testament, 


_ and I read in it Sundays. Last Sunday I read the story about 


the city with twelve gates of pearl and streets of gold. I read it 
loud to Willie, and then we talked about mother, and he said he 
guessed she lived there now. Willie says the prayer that’s in 
the Testament every night, and J try to say it every night; but 
when I’m very tired, I sometimes go to sleep right in the middle 
of it. But do you in real earnest mean to take Willie and me to 
that nice place where you live ?” 

“ Certainly, I do, if you would like to go. You must remem- 
ber, however, that you will have to work ; and digging the ground 
to raise potatoes, cabbages and squashes, may seem harder to you 
than selling apples.” 

“Tf it is, I know I shall like it better. There ’s on’y one thing 
that will make me feel bad to go.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“’Cause I shall have to leave little Jack Fisk. He’s a chip- 
seller, and some days he’s so weak he can’t carry his basket, and 
then I give him a piece of bread to eat. I don’t know what he ‘Il 
do, if I go away.” 

“There is a neighbor of mine who might like to take him. 
But here is the place where you lodge—is it not ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I guess Willie will langh when he sees the pie. He 
has seen pies through the window at the confectioner’s, but he 
never tasted of one. I never did but once, and that was 
my father died. Would you show it to him to-night, or wait till 
morning 

“‘T think you had better wait till morning,” said Mr. Waterson, 
smiling at his eagerness. 

“To-morrow ’s Sunday, so I shan’t have to sell apples. I 
always read a story in the Testament to Willie, every Sunday. 
He almost always wants me to read about the city with its gates 
of pearl and streets of gold, ’cause he says it comes right up 
before him, and looks so bright and shining.” 

“TI am glad you find so good a way to spend your time. I will 
see you again, Monday morning. Stay here till I come, Can 
you carry the basket down the steps without help ?” 

“O, yes, sir. It makes me strong to feel glad. I guess I 
shan’t go to sleep in the middle of the prayer to-night.” 

Mr. Waterson did not leave the city till Tuesday, as a great 
part of Monday had to be employed for the purpose of obtaining 
decent clothing for the little apple-boy and his brother. 

He subsequently, never for a moment, had cause to regret his 
benevolence towards the two friendless boys. James proved to 
be active, industrious and faithful; and the face which looked so 
thin, pale and sad the day he begged Mr. Waterson to buy apples, 
soon became ruddy and cheerful. 

Willie, too, who, at first, seemed fading away like a broken 
flower, soon looked fresh and bright as the roses on the “great, 
famous bush” which Mr. Waterson gave him, and on which 
James bestowed the nicest care. 


Willie will certainly be a horticulturist, Mr. Waterson says, 
and he has already selected a lot of land, with a deep, rich soil for 
a farm, which he intends to present to James the day he is twenty- 
one, and where, in laying out and preparing the grounds which 
are to surround the honse to be erected, Willie will have full 
scope for the exercise of his taste and skill in horticulture, begin- 
ning to manifest themselves. James has, also, in addition to all 
the pleasures and comforts which he and his brother find in their 
new home, another cause of gratitude and thankfulness. Jack 
Fisk, the little chip-seller—the thought of leaving whom made 
him feel so sad—through the influence of Mr. Waterson, is living 
with a near neighbor. He, at first, took him for onlya few months 
on trial. His diligence and good conduct in every respect, have, 
however, thus far so well recommended him, that there is every 
reason to believe that he has, during the year: of his minority, 
found a permanent home—a real home, which comprehends more 
than food and shelter—and plenty of bard work. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE EMIGRANT’S HOME, 


BY JESSY MAY. 


Land of the west! thy scenes are fair, 

Thy mountains grand—thy rivers bright; 
Thy flowers perfume the balmy air, 

Thy skies are steeped in azure light; 
But fairer still is each mossy stone, 
Fringing the pool near “ my English home.” 


Thy streams are fair—the laughing brook 
Here dances o’er its pebbly bed, 
' Hushing its glee in shaded nook, 
To kiss the wild rose’s blushing head ; 
But dearer far is the brook’s hoarse tone, 
Brawling its song near “‘ my English home.” 


" The daisied meads and, woodlands wide, 
Are bright with flowers that drink the dew; 
But fairer yet the moorland’s side, 
Where scented tufts of violets grew ; 
And those ancient woods that have not known 
The woodman axe—near “ my English home.” 


Wafted at morn on breezes bland, 
Are sweet and varied melodies ; 
Trilled by the softest vocal band, 
That ever sung on greenwood trees; 
But sweeter by far the lark’s first tone, 
Warbling at morn near my English home.” 


The crimeon cloud and azure air, 
Thy sky with sunset beauty fills; 
To me they seem not half as fair, 
As those which tint my native hills; 
And bonny moon, from her star-lit throne, 
Smiles brighter far on ‘‘ my English home.” 


Like a caged bird let loose once more 
To seek its long-lost nest agvin, 
On fancy’s wings my spirit soars, 
Across the blue and trackless main; 
And afar beyond the ocean’s foam, 
Meets kindred hearts in “ my English home.” 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


MIRIAM’S CHOICE. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Mrr1AM was a happy creature—our Miriam, I mean. A keen 
wit, a good mind, a pure, generous heart, were hers. I see her 
now; her round, rosy cheek, her large, lustrous eyes, her cherry 
mouth, with the sweet dimple on either side, and where smiles 
were constantly nestling, but which could most expressively curl 
and pout when it wished to. Her laugh was peculiar. It would 
bubble and gush, and then roll and echo, like the sound of a 
brook among the mountains; and in the midst of her hilarity 
she would clap her hands and dance, as though the pulse of her 
heart beat as good a timbrel as did Miriam of old. 

Miriam was a splendid specimen of health. She never feared 
exposure ; and all that the storm got when it beat against her in 
its wildest fury, when duty brought her out within its power, was 
a good ringing laugh, as a tinkling brook goes singing on its 
way, while the winds roar, and the thunder mutters amid the 
dark clouds. 

Miriam loved labor. How she would work! To see her roll 
up her sleeves, and stand up to her task, was to see a valiant 
spirit that could be grand anywhere; and when you looked 
again, and saw the task performed, it seemed as though a charm 
had passed over the place, and that she had won to her aid the 
fairies in which she devoutly believed. My admiration increased 
when I discovered that the part of the day that now and then was 
granted to her was always spent in toil for her mother ;. and not 
till “the old lady” was “as nice as apin”’ in everything about 
home would she sit an hour with her lover, or indulge in a stroll. 

Miriam dearly loved a strol), way round the old burying-ground, 
where the pixies lived—the little black, powerful, wizardy crea- 
tares, that carried off faithless maidens, and were somehow bene- 
factors to the good. Ona dark night you could see them, like 
fire-flies, flitting hither and thither; but woe to the maiden who 
disdained them ; for they would become ugly bats, then staring 
owls, and then terrible giants, with eagles’ wings! Miriam dearly 
loved the pixies, and thought they were just right. She never 
looked more sober than when I laughed at her zeal in their be- 
half, and I never repeated it. Everybody has their superstition, 
and this was Miriam’s. 

But not only where this class of the fairies lived did our friend 
love to stroll. To her the rocks by the ocean shore were grand ; 
and she would play with the waves as things whose very strength 
wage delight, whose foam was the perfection of beauty ; and her 
ringing laugh would sound like a cry of delight, amid the rattle 

of the stones that rolled down with the returning billow. Stand- 
ing in the moonlight, there by the ocean, when about to pass 
away to her home, Miriam would cross her arms upon her breast, 
and look up with an expression that segmed to say that a nature 
which few knew was wakened within her, shining there like the 
stars, scarce visible, yet pxerting a beautiful influence on “ the 
attempered mind.” 

She was a happy creature, and never did sunlight dance over 
the morning hill-tops more brightly than laughter sported on her 
face at our last meeting. It was the bloom of fruit ripe to the core. 

Let me tell you a little story of Miriam’s Choice; and first, of 
Low f learned it, or how it was learned by one who told it to me. 


granted one evening every week for recreation. On one occasion, 
as she was going out, she observed that her mistress seemed un- 
well, and she turned round, swinging off her light hat, and ex- 
claimed, “ bat not go out this evening. Vl stay and keep you 
company.” 

The proposition was received with pleneure;. so Miriam went 
for her sewing, and was soon seated at the little round table whose 
red covering vied with the roses on her cheeks. There she sat, 
with as merry a face as ever beamed, and yet thoughtfully silent, 
in true sympathy with her mistress’s illness ; for*she loved to talk, 
as a fountain seems to love to play; and as sparkling and refresh- 
ing as the fountain was her conversation, so shrewd were her crit- 
icisms on character, and such a fund of anecdote and local history 
was in her keeping. 

“Come, Miriam, don’t keep so still,” said her mistress. “Tell 
me something that is pleasant ; tell me a story about your lovers, 
and how you like them.” 

“Lovers!” laughingly exclaimed Miriam ; 
woman to have more than one ?” 

“ Yes, if she can’t help it,” was the reply. 

“ Well, there was a time when I couldn’t,” 
I’ve made my choice now.” 

She was no coquette, and cared not a farthing for all the “ con- 
quests” she might have power to make. But her good nature 
was boundless; and when the reception of attentions from any 
one could make them happy for the time, she had no heart to 
refuse them; and it was easy to see how often this was done, as 
the gracious belle in the ball-room gives her hand in the dance 
from politeness, and with none the less of grace of manner. 


“ought a young 


said Miriam ; “ but 


The question of her mistress, asking her why she couldn’t tell 
the story of her choice, evidently touched a deep feeling ; for her 
needle flew more swiftly, till it suddenly went into her finger. 
Miriam gave a litile scream, and put the bleeding finger into her 
mouth, as she threw the broken steel into the fire, exclaiming : 

“ There! I wont use a sharp; I’ll take a blunt; I like ’em best.” 

“ Did you speak of your lovers, Miriam ?”’ asked her mistress, 
with a jest in her tone. 

Miriam kissed the torturedefinger, as she laughingly answered : 

“Yes, I guess it will do just as well for them, for lovers are 
like needles, ‘ warranted not to cut in the eye,’ and yet are all the 
time doing it.” 

“Yes; and I’m thinking,” answered her mistress, “that Wil- 
liam is your sharp, and Harry your blunt. Isn’t it so?” 

As she said this, she placed herself more cozily in her arm- 
chair, sinking down into its soft cushions most comfortably, as 
though sure of listening to a pleasant story. The very expecta- 
tion cured her of half her illness, as she sat twirling a little love- 
lock round her finger, at her temple. 

Miriam turned and gazed straight and steadily into her mis- 
tress’s face, as though shéwould assure herself that she was not 
being sported with. Then she seemed to hesitate, and, to get 
time for deliberation, she broke her thread, bit off a portion of it 
two or three times, and then looked through the eye of the needle, 
as she held it up to the light, to see if it was clear, and then re- 
newed the threading. 

It was a pleasant sight to behold mistress and maid, as there 
they sat in the equality that true sympathy creates; and how 
much of virtue and happiness might be promoted, were there 
more of companionship, and less of command and service, in these 
relations in life. Miriam felt elevated by the interest which her 
mistress took in her “ affairs of the heart ;” and there was noth- 
ing within her ability which slie would not aoe cheerfully per- 
formed for that mistress that evening. 

She began her story with a ringing laugh, as though a shower of 
roses had been thrown over her by her thoughts, as she exclaimed : 

“You know William, but you don’t know Harry.” 


This difference in giving the names told at once where her heart 
was, and her mistress touched the right chord when she replied : 

“T want to know Harry.” 

“T mean you shall,” said Miriam ; “he’s a jewel.” 

Then came the story of how she made her choice. 

Among the many who were “attentive” to Miriam were Wil- 
liam and Harry, whose sire names are of no consequence in our 
story, and might not prove poetical enough for the times. Wil- 
liam was one of your spruce, dainty, always nice and particular 
creatures, who seem always “fixed up” for some occasion. One 
daguerreotype would represent his appearance for years. He was 
the Same in manners—smooth, precise, polished and gentlemanly. 
Miriam liked that. It suited her sensibilities and taste. She 
said that when she looked at his ever-nice wristbands and collars, 
the primness of every article he wore, she thought of the work 
that must be required to keep all that right; but for that she did 
not care ; it made him look so well, so genteel and nice. Nice 
was a great word with her. She was a perfect Philadelphian in 
her rage for cleanliness; she did not make jt, as the old divine 
did, “‘ next to godliness,” for it was a part of her religion ; and she 
was wont to say that baptism should come first, and profession 
afterwards, that the vow might be made with clean lips, while 
pure hands were lifted up. She had great faith in water, and was 
eager to write a poem on the virtues of soap. 

William was so nice that she did like him. All his manners 
were.clean. And then, too, he would talk so wise and good— 
would tell her so many things about Nature and Philosophy and 
Science, and was really educative to her mind, that was so pas- 
sionate in its desire for knowledge, having been sadly cramped ia 
means for early culture, William always had some new poetry 
for her—he had always been reading a new book, and would tell 
her about music, and the flowers, and the stars, so that she found 
life a beautiful thing, and the universe she felt was really informed 
by the Divine Spirit. Iswas true bliss to hang on his arm, and 


hear him talk so richly and touchingly ; and he seemed to know 
so much, and to take such broad views of the fields of science and 
art, that she felt it was an honor to be noticed by him. 

But there was a lack that affected her not a little. He seemed 
to live too much in himself. There was more of politeness than 
tenderness, more manner than feeling. He had no heart to make 


any effort for the poor or the sick, and he was too critical to find 


in church-going any satisfaction. She often found herself asking 
whether she loved something about him, or the man himself? 

Harry was a wide contrast to his rival. He was more closely 
packed in form than William, and was not so much drawn out. 
His round and rosy face was like hers, and there was always fun 
beneath that cap that set so jauntily on his head, where the black 
curls so abounded. His throat was open to the air by the liberal 
collar that was rolled over to let him breathe free; and he would 
wear no jewel but an anchor in gold, that, he said, was the sym- 
bol of all good things—of stability amid storms, and a readiness 
to be among storms; for why should a man or an anchor slink 
away into poetic uselessness? He liked the bird’s song the best 
after he saw the creature fight for his nest and mate in the tree. 
Harry could talk, but it was about democracy and the country— 
what the newspapers said—what the discoveries were that gave 
new means for progress; and he could tell stories of the great 
men and the great deeds of our nation’s career, till she could 
almost worship one who taught her what a greatness it was to be 
an American. He had broad views about humanity—the nations 
of the earth ; and he would talk over the wrongs of the oppressed 
till he struck his cap firmer on his head, and his eyes would fiash 
with terrible indignation. He had always a sprightly, free and 
easy remark for young men; but on the approach of an old man, 
he was grave and respectful, eager to say a kind word, or to do 
‘the old gentleman ” some service. And then, too, on the Sab- 
bath Harry’s voice was in the choir; and when some grand old 
hymn, the jubilant song of an adoring soul, was sung, or some 
soft and touching melody expressed the mourner’s trust and hope, 
there was no voice like Harry’s. Once, when she was strolling 
with him, they came suddenly to the burial yard, as the last rite 
was performed ; and his cap came in a twinkling from his head ; 
and, as the crowd passed away, he gave a sweet rose to a child, 
and hushed her sobbing. 

Miriam was undecided between the rival lovers, when an excur- 
sion, embracing a large number of the town’s people, was to take 
place on the neck, a short distance across the water from the 
town. As she stood, waiting her turn in one of the row-boats, 
she was full of mirth, and her jests flew fast among the crowd, so 
that when she entered the boat it was with a jump and a force 
that would have sent her over the other side into the water, had 
not Harry that instant leaped into the water, and prevented so 
sad a beginning for the day. William was as near, but was too 
horrified by the danger to act. 

The day was beautiful, and the hours passed with wonderful 
swiftness. Miriam was not only a living joy in the midst of the 
whole company, but she found her heart pondering on what 
choice would be a living joy to her. A person was wounded by 
an accident; Harry was the first and readiest and tenderest to 
help. A child was lost; there was no greater anxiety than 
Harry’s, till he was found. When the “refreshments” were cir- 
culated, there was no everybody’s-servant [ke Harry; and when 
an old lady came, last of all, Harry turned up a box, set it by the 
side of a tree, put his sack upon it, and led the old lady to the 
seat, with the utmost kindness, calling her ‘‘ mother,” or “aunt,” 
as the name came handy. William had been very polite. His 
conversations were beautiful, his conduct faultless as a model of 
the nice gentleman ; but the wounded man got no sympathy, the 
lost child no effort, the old lady no help, from him. He formed 
a very tasteful bouquet for Miriam, and presented it with a very 
apt and highly-complimentary poetical quotation; but some one 
else Ict fall secretly an oak wreath on her head; she could only 
guess at the source from whence it came, till she found, carved on 
the bevelled end of the twig that gave it form, the initial of Harry 
and a tiny anchor. 

That night, Miriam’s choice was made; and, as she came to 
this part of her story, she asked her mistress if she knew Hatry 
now. 


* Yes,” was the reply; “1 know him as Miriam’s Choice.” 
+ 
[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 
MARRIAGE, 
BY cH ARLES ROBBIX 8. 


In early time, ere God's developed plan 

Lit up young Eden, or created man; 

Or joys were needed hours to beguile, 

Or earth-lit beauties danced in woman's smile; 
God's fiat came, and changed chaotie night, 
Earth, suns and systems, rose upon the sight! 
Joys in profusion leaped upon the earth. 

And our first parents started into birth! 

Then angels chanted— burning seraphs sung, 

No longer twain but in God’s name are one! 

‘This loved enclosure— this divine parterie, 

With blessings terraced, ever pure and fair. 

By Heaven approved— God’s ever special care. 
Thrice happy spirits! bliss-inspiring thought! 
Two hearts, two souls, thus into one are wrought. 
© blessed home, where love and faith reside, 
Where dwells the wife—tne heaven-appointed bride, 
Sent forth by love, and by appointment given, 
Eurtu’s noblest pledge—a n iniature of heaven! 


Bernardin thus defines true virtue: “An <ffort mace with 


ourselves for the good of others, with the intention of phasing 
God alone.” 
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soil for-the growth of their sentiments. 
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BOSTON... PULPIT.—No. 
BRATTILE ST. CHURCH—Rev. SAMUEL K. LOTHROP, D.D., PASTOR. 


NARA 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


There are about as er eyes upturned from year to year 
to an object connected with the Brattle Street meeting-house 
as to the Old South clock. What is that object? It is a 
large-sized cannon-ball, that is lodged in the brick tower 
where it struck the night before the British troops left Boston. 
It was thrown by some hostile gun of the rebels, as their ene- 
mies were pleased to style them. The shot struck the tower, 
where it now rests, and then fell to the ground. It was picked 
up by one Mr. Turell, and was inserted in the wall when 
the church was repaired in 1825. The present, house is the 
identical one that received this black mark of war, rather 
than of gospel peace. The first movement that resulted in 
the formation of the Brattle Street Church, occurred in 1697, 
when Thomas Brattle gave the land on which the church 
now stands, to ‘Thomas Clark and others. At that time, the 
population of the tewn of Boston was but a few thousands, 
and the number of religious socicties was but six, three of 
which were Congregational, namely, the First and Sccond 
Churches, and the Old South, and three of which were the 
First Baptist (now Dr. Neale’s), King’s Chapel (the first 
Episcopal church formed in Boston, amid great opposition), 
and a socicty of Friends, that found this ne very favorable 
The first house of 
worship steed upon the spot ocenpicd by the present struc- 
ture. It was finished in 1699, of wood, with a tower and bell 
on the west end. The door was upon the south side of the 
church, opposite which, was the pulpit, which contained an 
hour-glass, enclosed-in a glass frame. Im general plan, the 
sanctuary resembled the Old South of the present day. The 
church was never painted inside or outside. This was termed 
the “‘ Manifesto Cuurch,” as the Oid South has gained the 
title of the “‘ Sanctuary of Freedom.” The term Manifesto 
was given it, from a document called a manifesto; which was 
put —_ by those who were the originators of the new enter- 
rise, It 
istory of the church, by its present pastor, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, to 
which we are indebted for facts, that the sentiments of this church, 
as well as its government, were somewhat freer than those of any 
that existed previously in town. According to the manifesto, the 
reading of the Scriptures in church, the baptism of children whose 
parents were not members of the church in full, the voting of the 
smembers of the parish, as well as the church, and the repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer once on Sunday, were to be tolerated ; mat- 


ters that the Puritan churches of that period generally opposcd, | 
as they were practised by the Episcepal Church of England, a | 


church that they were not 
in a position to love, and 
amore, that they were posi- 
tively prejudiced against. 
Another point was, that 
candidates fur church iem- 
bership shou'd not be com- 
pelled to relate their ex pe- 
rience, though they might 
give it, if conscience im- 
pelled. The charch would 
generally be pronounced 
orthodox, in these days, as 
it was originally constract- 
ed, which will specially 
appear, from the first arti- 
cle of the celebrated mani- 
festo, which reads as fol- 
lows: “ First of all, we 
approve and subscribe the 
Confission of Faith put 
forth by the Assembly of 
Divines at’ Westminster.” 
This church, which has a 
history of a century and a 
half, has had eight pastors, 
all of whom with «strict 
propricty may be called no 
common,but eminent men. 
The first pastor, Rev. Ben- 
jamin Colman, was a na-- 
tive of this city, as were 
thé next three pastors, 
Rev. William Cooper, and 
Rev. Samuel ‘Cooper, ‘his 
son, and the Rev. Peter 
Thatcher, whose united 
ministry continued for 
mere thanaccntury. Dr. 
Colman was ordained in 
London, and commenced 
his ministry across the 
water. He was distin- 
guished as a minister and 
citizen of Boston, but was 
not generally popular. He 
was connected with this 
church for a half century 
as paster, and his publica- 
tions daring his lifetime 
amounted to upward: of 
eighty. His colleayue, for 
many years, Rev. William 
Cooper, died mach lament- 
ed in’ 1743. “ The eon- 
gregation,” ‘writes Doctor 
Colman, who. survived 
him, “ met the afternoon 
of the day he died, and 
voted to bury him by a 
subscription, which pres- 
ently rose to nine hundred 
pounds. They . put his 
whole family and me into 
mourning, and gave a 
to all the ministers of 
association;” a sure eyvi- 
dence of his good standing 
with his people. Dr. 
Cooper, his son, was a-dis- 
tinguished patriot, as well 
as divine. It was during 
his ministry, that the pres- 
ent beautiful and noble : = 
church edifice was erected 


~@ 


, from this manifesto, that is published in the | 


PORTRAIT OF REV. SAMUEL K. LOTHROP, D. D. 
(from a Daguerreotype, by 


in 1773. The first movement towards the erection of this struc- 
ture was made by Gov. John Hancock, year previous, who 
was ever a liberal menther and benefactor of this society. The 
house cost £8000, of which Hancock gave one eighth part. Goy- 
ernor Bowdoin gave £200, and manifested his greater generosity 
by previously offering to the society a piece of land on the corner 
of Tremont and Howard Streets, a beautiful spot, on which to 
erect the house, which offer, the parish, it is thought, unwisel 

rejected. During the siege of Boston, Dr. Cooper and his paris 

were driven from their beautiful temple, while the British occu- 


picd it for a barracks, the house escaping the worse purpose of 


being converted into a riding-school for the British dragoons _ 
through its huge pillars, while the ‘more convenient Old 
South did not escape. On this.subject, Rev. Dr; Lothrop 
justly remarks: “This desecration of the churches of Boston 
was a wanton and unnecessary ou 


done 


r recent possession of Mexico, 


That burnished life, or 
How did thy bright example recommend 
The parent, partner, citizen, and friend! i 
Warm in affection, wise with finished eased, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please ; 
In private paths, in every public } , ; 
The best associate, statesman, and di 
The next pastor, Rev. Peter Thatcher, who was ¢alled’” 
from the Congregational church in. Malden, was jextremely 
popular. It was said of him, that. no. young; man ever 
to such crowded congregations. hitefield called 
im “the young Elijah.” Others might have calléd him the 
American Somerville. His ministry lasted nearly eighteen 
. He died at Savannah, Georgia, whither he went for 
is health in the autumn of 1802. \Thé following imcident il- 
lustrates the influence of carly religious instruction, On lay- 
ing down for the last time, in the early part of the evening, a 
few hours before his death, he répeated' the nursery prayer :""* 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep, P2EER. Regn 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; $ — 

If I should die before I wake, ‘ 

I pfay the Lord my soul to take 
and turning to his son, the late Judge ‘Thatcher, said, “My 
son, this little prayer I have not omitted to repeat on going ~ 
to bed for forty years.. This may be the last time). I charge | 


you never to omit it.” .It is related, that the late John Quincy 
‘Adams was in the habit of repeating this praver every night dur- 


ing his long lifetime. 


How remarkable, that lisping infants, 


equally with the greatest sages, should adopt -this'.simple form of — 
and find in it a true expression of, their religious feelings 


fore closing their eyes to sleep. In bringing this unpretending _ 


notice of Brattle Street Church to a close, there is only space to 
observe, that the ancient church. dufing the last half century, has “ 
been favored with the ministry of the finished scholars, and accora- » 


ished preachers, Rev. —— Stephens. Buckminster, Edward . 
verett, John G. Palfrey, the present incumbent, Dr. Lothrop, 
who has acceptably filled 
~ ~ -his responsible station for 
- ninéteen years, which pe- 
riod, in these times of 
change, is of itself an evi- — 
dence of the hold ‘he has 
upon the affections of his 
people. When we con- 
sider, the origin of this 
church ‘in independence 
of religious thought: and, 


opinion, its succession of 
eminent ministers, who 
have been alike authors, ~ 
patriots, and statesmen, 
and ore of whom, at least, 
is at this moment, a lead- 
ing orator and statesman 
of his country and histime | 
~when we consider, that 
its laity have been repre- 
sented by a Hancock, a 
Bowdoin, a Webster, and 
the Lawrences,—when we 
consider that the church 
has been hallowed by Rey- 
olation recollections, 
and by the trumpet. voice 
of a Whitefield, we feel 
that the words of its pastor 
in his closing Wistorical 
sentences are ‘a iate 
to his congregation: ** All 
the past history of this 
charch and sogiety appeals 
to us, and bids us, by our 
honor and » by the 
mercies of Heaven and the 
necessities of man, to be 
steadfast, zealous, faithful, - 
perseve ing, ;Leteach de- 
termine for himself to obey 
that appeal. So shall the 
Lord God be with us and 
‘with our children, as he 
was with our fathers.” » 
It may not he dee 
inappropriate, in this con- 
nection, for ts to express” 
our satisfaction at the uni- 
versal approval of these. 
our pulpit sketches, It is 
gratifying to. feel that we 
are working ‘a vein alike” 
congenial with our own 
feclings and ,those of par-, 
ties most interested in 
descriptions given. The 
records, truthful and cor-» 
rect as we are able to make 
them, will-.doubtless be. 
preserved apd valued by 
the descendants of those to 
whom they refer, and-thus 
will. be transmitted tangi- 
ble evidences of locality 
nd personality, that can-— 
not fail to be of great in- 
terest in time to come. 
this view of the subject we 
shall continue, for a period, 
to give these records of the 
Boston pulpit, and to re- 
cord all with liberal 


= 


| 
| eS progress even in the conduct of war, that éxcept upon the 
most compulsory ach a thing would not be 
now. Had our army in thei 
~—S ig F pursued the same course in regard to the churches of that 
a oa, vs city, every newspaper published in the English tongue would 
have mang strong condemnation of the sacrilege.” Dr. 
Cooper, the third pastor of the church, died when'peace was 
restored to the distracted country, in 1783. How well he was 
Joved may be learned bythe closing lines of “a*monody that 
was in the Independent Chronicle, a few, days after 
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DEATH IN CHILDHOOD. 

How true and exquisitely beautiful is the following impressive 
passage, which is taken from an article in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine :—“ To me, few things appear so beautiful 
asa very young child in its shroud. The little, innocent face 
looks so sublimely simple and confiding amongst the cold terrors 
of dsath. Crimeless and fearless, that little mortal has passed 
alone under the shadow, and explored the mystery of dissolution. 
There is degth in its sublimest and purest image ; no hatred, no 
hypocrisy, fo suspicion, no care for the morrow ever darkened 
that little face ; death has come lovingly upon it ; there is nothing 
cruel or harsh in its victory. The ycarnings of love, indeed, can- 
not, be stifled; for the prattle, and smile, all the little world of 
thoughts that were so delightful, are gone forever, Awe, too, 
will overcast us in its presence, for we are looking on death ; but 
we do not fear for the lonely voyager; for the child has gone, 
simple and trasting, into the presence of its all-wise Father ; and 
of. such, we know, is the’ kingdom of heaven.” 


4 


‘A Gotpex Feast.—The Queen of England gave a grand 
ditner on the 10th of June, which was served on the magnificent 
service Of gold plate in the“Waterloo Gallery. The plateau of 
the table comprised a number of the most beautiful candelabra, 
vases, epergnes, and icepails in the royal collection, the St. 
Gcorge’s candelabram being placed in the centre of the table op- 
posite to het majesty’s seat. The colossal winc-cooler, made by . 
order of King George I'V., was placed on a detached table, at the 
west end of thilirallery for exhibition. 


+ > 


A cHaritaBLe Man.—We sec, by a Cincinnati paper, that Dr. 
Wesley Smead, of the Citizens’ Bank, has given $5000 to the 
Widow’s Homc—making, in addition to former gifts, a donation 
of $20,000 to that beneficent enterprise. He also gave a few days 
ago, $300 to the Relief Union, $600 to the different Orphan Asy- 
lums, and $100 to the Mary and Martha Relief Society. These 
noble offerings are only repetitions of what he has often done 
before, forthing a noble example to others. 


Cannrer’ Proroxs.—Captain Inglefield, who commands the 
steamer Phoenix, which has just sailed for the Arctic seas, in order 
to assist in the search for Sir John Franklin, has carried with him 
four pair of carrier pigeons. He intends to release one pair when 
he is half way to Cape Farewell, another when he reaches that 
cape, and the others at some future time. os, 


> 


‘SPLINTERS. 


.... TheJournal of Commerce states that the grave of James 
Madison, twice President, cannot now be recogtized, 
... Ross Brown, the author of “ Yusef,” ha’ béen appointed. 
to'an important position under the mew Minister to China. 
\..> All the markets of Paris are to be combined into one vast 
market, and divided into pavilions, fortified and shot-proof. 
+++» Noone is permitted to join the socialist colony at Nauvoo, 
unless he is married, or will engage to get married. 
-... The Sun states that Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker and her 
husband have already realized in California the sum of $50,000. 
«+++» The chart used by Columbus has been purchased by the 
Spanish government, for two hundred pounds. 
A Swedenborgian University has been established in Ohio. 
Its present “ faculty ” consists of two professors. _ 
.... Among the native productions which attract universal ad- 
miration in the Dublin Exhibition, is a pig made of lard, 
.-.. ‘The average yield of tea is about 120 pounds to the acre. 
The cost of producing pound of tea is seventeen cents: 
«+». No man is a gentleman, who, without provocation, would 
treat with incivility the humblest of his species,” : 


.... Tho Georgia and Alabama papers are rejoicing over the 


late refreshing showers with which they have been favored. 
+++» Men are sometimes accused of pride, merely because their 
accusers would be proud themselves if they were im their places. 
«++. General Scott has not yet recovered from the injuries he 
received some months sincé, in falling on the sidewalk in N. York. 
-+ «+ John B. Gough is shortly to visit England, by invitation 


of the London Temperance League. ’ 
-++, Mrs. Partington’ is at Cape May, and will remain during | 


RAISING FRUIT. 

If the primal curse proved by man’s Ofiginal transgression 
weighs heavily upon-all the sons of earth, and makes every phyri- 
cal and intellectual achievement the result of the sweat of the 
brow, still there are mefeiful blessings accompanying it which 
alleviate and recompensé the toil imposed. If the agricultarist 
wins+iis bread by early and late labor, wringing the staples of 
consumption and sustenance from a rebellious soil, still there are 
branches of his labor from which he reaps a most abundant and 
generous harvest. The fruit that a man raises amply compen- 
sates him for the toil he bestows upon its eulture—more amply 
than any other production of the soil. .The labor required to pro- 
duce a few bushels of corn, ‘would yicld a vast amount of fruit, 
worth ten times the amount of the former article. 

A clear profit of six or eight hundred’ dollars has been produced 
by a half acré-of strawberries. Plams and the best kinds of 
peaches yield an enormous profit; so do pear and cherry trees. 
A fevpacres of Jand. near to a large city, devoted to fruit culture, 
produces astonishing returns, and renders the owner.in a few years 
independent. We know of several families in the vicinity of 
Boston and New York, who are handsomely supported on the 
profits of fruit raised in small but well-managed gardens. And it 
is worthy of remark, in this connection, that the rise in the value 
of fruit is greater even than the rise in the price of staple articles 
of culture, notwithstanding its culture has increased in more than 
the ratio of ficld culture. These facts are worth the consideration 
of all people who have land. 

Yet we see old homesteads in the vicinity of our great cities— 
places that have been in the same families for generations—totally 
destitute of fruit-trees, except, perhaps, a few old and neglected 
apple-trees, moss-grown and worm-eaten, and absolutely dying 
out from antiquity. The occupants of such places toil on, year 
after year, cultivating corn, potatoes, oats and rye, vainly endeav- 
oring to compete with the great West, that, from its inexhausti- 
ble soil, pours its produce into our markets, over the great iron 
ways of inter-communication. Some of these old-fashioned peo- 
ple make money every year, but they are afraid to invest the 
smallest portion of it in fruit-trees, with land and appliances for 
cultivation. They prefer to let their money at six per cent, to 
investing it in growing fruit, which pays one hundred per cent. ! 

But a few years ago, there were no nurseries at all in the coun- 
try, and fruit-trees could be obtained only with great difficulty, 
and at high cost; and if a man wanted fruit, he had to raise it 
from the seed, and the process was so slow that we cannot won- 
der people were discouraged ; and yet, even under these disad- 
vantages, the culture of fruit will pay richly. But now these dif 
fieulties are removed ; there are plenty of excellent nurseries in 
all directions, where fine bearing trees, of all kinds, may he par- 
chased at all times, and at most reasonable pricés. Besides this, 
a better knowledge is had in the matter’ of fruit raising, and some 
five or six years have been gained in the time of raising fruit from 
a tree. : 

Aside from the raising of fruit for pécutiiary profit, and to send 
to market, it forms a cheap and delicious portion of necessary 
food for family use; and, in whatever light the subject be viewed, 
the policy of devoting time, land and money to fruit-raising must 
be acknowledged to be good and sound theory., © ~ 


~ 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF TREMONT STREET. — 

On pages 72 and 73 we present a complete panoramic view of 
Tremont street, Boston, on the east and west side, from Court 
street to the Common. In order to understand the view, those of 
our rcaders who are not acquainted with the locality depicted, 
should commence.at the top of the page, at the extrenie left, and 


HEART OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

A correspondent of the London Times, speaking Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, offers a suggestion for the consideration of the 
committee who are now discussing the subject of a statue to the 
lion hearted king. Every one acquainted with English history 
will remember the affecting disposal df the remains of Richard. 
His body, by his laxt will, was directed to be buried at the feet of 
his father, his bowels amgng the rebellious Poictouvins, and his 
heart at Rouen. That heart is now without a shrine in the mn- 


the authorities of the town, and solicit this relic, which might be 
entombed beneath the proposed statue. 


+ > 


+ > 


City or Mex1co.—This city contains some 200,000 inhabit- 
ants. Two-thirds of this population consist of low Mexican half- 
breeds and Indians, wliose morals and habits of life are similar to 
the blacks of the south. There seems to be a life and activity 
about the city much resembling New York. 


MartrimonraLt.—Very large wedding cakes, and exceedingly 
long trains of bridesmaids, are now the fashion in Europe. Two 
hundred pounds is by no means an extroardinary weight for the 
cake, and twelve is not an unc ber of bridesmaids. 


4 > 
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MoxumentaL.—A monument to Sir Isaac Newton is to be 
erected at Grantham, in 1854, exactly two hundred years afier 
Newton entered a free boy on the foundation of the Grantham 
Grammar School. 


4 » 


THeatricats.—There are in San Francisco one 
German, one French, and two American theatres. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this.city, by Rev Mr. Blaikie, Mr. David W. Clarke to Miss M Brown 
both of West Cambridge. _ , 

By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Bernhard Bachning to Mks Catharine Beirmuller, 
both of Taunton. 

By Kev. Dr. Gannett, Horatio R. Storer, M. D., to Mis Emily E., daughter 
of the late Addi-on Gilmore. E-q. 

By Rev. Dr. Adams Mr. Wiiliam W. Coleeworthy to Mrs. Ellen M. Ayer. 

By Kev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Francix A. Cosgrove to Miss Pri-cilla Martin. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Bexjamin Blaisdell to Miss Mary Prentias. 

By Rev. Mr Streeter. Mr. Addison Grover to Miss Elizabeth Donnelly. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Tho’s U. Barr, of Portswouth, N. H., to Mias Fanny, 
youngest danghter of Elias Howe, Exq., of Cambridge. 

At Newbury port, by Kev. Mr. Kowen Mr. George U. Perkins to Miss Mary 
T. Knowles, both of Stratham, N. IL 

At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Cobb, Mr. Mareus Reed of Dighton, to Mics Helen 
Waiker: Mr. Walter H. Atwood to Mrs. Mattida Allen. 

At Amherst, Mr. Wiiliau, Yeomanx, Jr., of Delhi, N- to Miss Nancy H. 
daughter of the late Col. Zebina Dicsinson. 

At Limerick, Me., by Kev. Mr. Tilton, Mr. Jesee L. Gould, of Boeton, to Mias 
Sarah Johuson, of Cornish Me. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss C»roline Morris, a native of France, 29. Hon. Samuel Ap- 
ton, 87; Mr. Andrew d4jibson, formerly of Kalineha, Ireland; Sarah E-ise- 
Grubb Tackerman, 12; Mrs. Uhariotte ovdbury Foster, 51; Mrs. dwia 
M.. wite of the iate Benjamin Fox, 33. 
At Somerville, .. vsephine Blodgett, adopted danghter of Dwight Wheelock. 
At West Cambridge, Mr. James T. Lang-ey, of New Orieanr, 
At Saugus, Mrs. Lacy, wife of the late Mr. Wii'iam Sweetser 94. 
At Waltaam, Mrs. Philenda, wife of the late Joseph Boud, Jr., 51. 
At Concord. Hon. Francis R. Gourgas, delegate to the State Convention. 
At Stoneham, Martha U. W., wite uf Mr. Cushing Fearing, of Bostow, 30. 
At Kandolph. Mr. Uarvey Belcher, of Philadelphia 
ue than Newell, 75. 
New bury port, Laura W., daughter of > Greenleaf, = 3 
At Worcester, Mr Samuel Smith, , 
At Fail Kiver, Mrs. Betsey W., wife of Kev. Fmer) M. Porter, 29. 
At Jeffrey, N. H.. Witliam P., adopted son of 1. WW. P. Lewis, of Boston, 17. 
At Byi-toi, R.1., Mr. Ebenezer Gardner, of Swanzey, 71. 
At New York, Eliza, wite of Rev Dr. Buiiious, 61 Sarah, wife of Rev. Joseph 
Carter, 68; Mr. Kobert B. Smith, first cierk in Uity Inspector’s Office, 28. 
At Morrisania, N. ¥., Me. Robert Murray, meaber of N.Y. Typ’l Soe’. 51 
At Conkiiv, N. ¥.. Christopher Knigut, E-q., formerly of Cranston, K.1., 4. 
At Baltimore, Md., Hon. John Gieun, ,udge of tae U.S. District Court. 


fullow*the liné of the picturé to Bromfield street ; then commen 
ing-at the extreme left again, on the second line, proceed towards 
the rightas far as Winter street, which is opposite the Common. 
Next commence at the bottom of the page, ow the extreme left, 
and following. the line of the streét to the Albion Hotel, com- 
mence on the section above at the Pavilion, and follow on to Reed’s 
music store. The accurate manner in which our artist has pro- 
duced this panoramic view, gives each portion of the street repre- 
sented, its péculiar characteristics ; but to those acquainted with 
this fine thoroughfare we need not speak of its correctness. 


long sige, while some men were digging in a-coal bank near the 
canal, they éxhumed the body of & mam in a perfect state of peril 
rifaction. From the corduroy ¢clothsin which the legs wereréi-" 
cased, the cords and seams of which are perfectly defined, it is 
supposed to be the body of one of ‘the Irish laborers engaged in- 
the constru¢tion of the canal, Tlie limbs are nearly perfect, and 
are completely transformed to stone. 


Brive Rose.—The horticulturists of Paris, says a correspond- 
ent of the New York Express, have succeeded by artificial cross- 
ings in obtaining’a natural rose of a blue color, which is the fourth 
| color.obtained by artificial means—that and the yellow or tea rose, 

the black or purple rose, and the striped rose, beimg all inventions, 
and the result of skilful, scientifie gardening. 


A Precautron.—The elm trees aboat NeW Haven, Ct., have 


around them. Where this was not done, the trees are stripped-as 
bare’as winter, ‘The remedy is. worth trying. 
Boston Rammoaps.—One hundred and forty two. railway 
trains now teave’ Boston daily, twenty-five of them by the Wor- 
cester road. This looks prosperous. 


sthe season, if the hemisphere agrees with her. 


A ro Puncuasens.—The best is the cheapest. 


Perririep Man.—The Morris (Ill.) Yeoman states that not | 


been saved from ‘worms, by placing lead troughs filled with oil | 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A DREAM. 


BY G. DAVIES BRADWAY, M. D. 


' I dreamed, last night, a pleasant dream ; 

Methought away in fairy land 

I wandered by a murmuring stream 
That gently flowed o’er golden sand ; 

I sat upon its mossy brink, 

And as I bowed me down to drink, 

A thousand fairy forms I see 

Beneath the water, bright and free ; 

With matchless grace and air they stood, 

Enshrouded in that amber fiood. 


I gazed with deep, intense delight 
Upon that scene so bright and fair; 

And other forms came into sight, 
Bright beings of the upper air ; 

So gentle and so fair they seemed, 

I loved them even as I dreamed ; 

Their golden tresses lightly play 

Around a neck as fair as they ; 

And sparkling in the noonday sun, 

Were amethyst and diamond. 


A softened strain of music, low, 
Can e floating upward from that stream ; 
And mingled with its amber flow, 
O’er gems that sparkled in the gleam 
Of the bright sunlight, low and sweet; 
That fairy song, for angels meet, 
Fell on the ear, and then I heard 
A silver voice—a gentle word, 
*O mortal, if thou joy wouldst know, 
Step boldly in the stream below.” 


« 


With eager haste, at her command 
I stepped into the limpid flood ; 
And there upon the bright gold sand, 
A thousand fairies round me stood. 
I heeded not, though cold and chill 
The waters, for a joyous thrill 
Went through my frame, and I did know 
No more of sorrow, grief or woe ; 
For every fibre of my soul 
Was filled with joy, beyond control. 


Bright visions of a happy land, 
With verdant fields forever green ; 
A mingling with a well known band, 
And eights by mortals all unseen ; 
And plaintive strains of music sweet, 
And balmy gales, the senses greet ; 
I saw them all—yet I could see 
They lacked one source of joy to me; 
For there was one whose smiling face 
I saw not in that happy place. 
Again that voice fell on my ear, 
“O. mortal, if thou joy wouldst know, 
Think not of those in yonder sphere, 
Where mingle every shade of woe!” 
I tried to speak—as with a spell 
My lips were bound—in whispers fell 
My half-formed words; a cold, death chill 
Went o’er my frame, and all was still ; 
I woke amid the sunlight’s gleam, 
And found, alas! I did but dream! 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


AUNT MARY’S SUGGESTION. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“Joux Tomas!” Mr. Belknap spoke in a firm, rather 
authoritative voice. It was evident that he anticipated some re- 
luctance on the boy’s purt, and, therefore, assumed, in the outset, 
a very decided manner. 

John Thomas, a lad between twelve and thirteen years of age, 
was seated on the doorstep, reading. A slight movement of his 
body indicated that he heard; but he did not lift his eyes from 
the book, nor make any verbal response. 

“John Thomas!” This time the voice of Mr. Belknap was 
loud, sharp, and imperative. 

“Sir,” responded the boy, dropping the volume in his lap, and 
looking up with a slightly flushed, but sullen face. 

“ Did n’t you hear me when I first spoke ?” said Mr. Belknap, 
angrily. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then, why didn’t you answer me? Always respond when 
you are spoken to. I'm tired of this ill-mannered, disrespectful 
way of yours.” 

The boy stood up, looking, now, dogged, as weil as sullen. 

“Go and get your hat and jacket.” This was said in a tone 
of command, accompanied by a side toss of the head, by way of 
enforcing the order. 

“What for?” asked John Thomas, not moving a pace from 
where he stood. 

“Go and do what I tell you. Get your hat and jacket.” 

The boy moved slowly and with a very reluctant air from the 
room. 

“ Now, don’t be all day,” Mr. Belknap called after him, “I’m 
inahurry. Move briskly.” . »~ 

How powerless the father’s words died on the air. The mo- 
tions of John Thomas were not quickened in the slightest degree. 
Like a soulless automaton passed he out into the passage and up 
the stairs ; while the impatient Mr. Belknap'could with difficulty 
restrain an impulse to follow after, and hasten the sulky boy’s 
movements with blows. He controlled himself, however, and re- 
sumed the perusal ofthis newspaper. Five, ten minutes passed, 


and John Thomas had not yet appeared to do the errand upon 
which his father designed to send him. Suddenly Mr. Belknap 
dr pped his paper, and going hastily to the bottom of the stairs, 
called out : 

“ YouJohn! John Thomas !” 

“Sir!” came a provokingly indifferent voice from one of the 
chambers. 

“Did n’t I tell you to hurry—say ?” 

“‘T can’t find my jacket.” 

“ You don’t want to find it. Where did you lay it when you 
took it off last night ?”’ 

“I don’t know. I forget.” 

“If you’re not down here, with your jacket on, in one minute, 
T’ll warm your shoulders well for you.” 

Mr. Belknap was quite in earnest in this threat, a fact plainly 
enough apparent to John Thomas in the tone of his father’s voice. 
Not just wishing to have matters proceed to this extremity, the 
boy opened a closet, and, singularly enough, there hung his jagket 
in full view. At the expiration of the minute, he was standing 
before his disturbed father, with his jacket on, and buttoned up to 
the chin. 

“ Where’s your hat ?” now asked Mr. Belknap. 

“IT don’t know, sir.” 

“ Well, find it, then.” 

looked everywhere.” 

“Look again. There! What is that on the hat rack, just 
under my coat?” 

The boy answered not, but walked moodily to the rack, and 
took his hat therefrom. 

“Ready at last. I declare I’m out of all patience with your 
slow movements and sulky manner. What do you stand there 
for, knitting your brows and pouting your lips? S:raighten out 
your face, sir! I wont have a boy of mine put on such a coun- 
tenance.” 

The lad, thus angrily and insultingly rated, made a feeble effort 
to throw a few rays of sunshine into his face. But the effort died 


fruitless. All was too dark, sullen, and rebellious within his 
bosom. 
“See here.” Mr. Belknap still spoke in that peculiar tone of 


command which always stifles self-respect in the one to whom it 
is addressed. ‘‘ Do you go down to Leslie’s and tell him to send 
me a good claw hammer and three pounds of eightpenny nails. 
And go quickly.” 

The boy turned off without a word of reply, and was slowly 
moving away, when his father said, sharply : 

Look here, sir !” 

John Thomas paused and looked back. 

“Did you hear me ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What did I tell you to do?” 

“To get you a claw hammer and three pounds of eightpenny 
nails.” 

“ Very well. Why didn’t you indicate, in some way, that you 
heard me? Haven’t I, already, this morning, read you a lecture 
about this very thing? Now, go quickly. I’m in a hurry.” 

For all this impatience and authority on the part of Mr. Bel- 
knap, John Thomas moved away at a snail’s pace; and as the 
former, in a state of considerable irritability, gazed after the boy, 
he felt strongly tempted to call him back, and give him a good 
flogging in order that he might clearly comprehend the fact of 
his being in earnest. But, as this flogging was an unpleasant 
kind of business, and had, on all previous occasions, been suc- 
ceeded by a repentant and self-accusing state, Mr. Belknap re- 
strained his indignant impulses. 

“If that stubborn, incorrigible boy returns in half an hour, it 
will be a wonder,” muttered Mr. Belknap, as he came back into 
the sitting-room. ‘I wish I knew what to do with him. There 
is no respect or obedience in him. I never saw such aboy. He 
knows that I’m in a hurry; and yet he goes creeping along like a 
tortoise, and, ten chances to one, if he doesn’t forget his errand 
altogether before he is half way to Leslie’s.. What is to be done 
with him, Aunt Mary ?” , 

And Mr. Belknap turned, as he spoke, to an élderly lady, with 
a mild, open face, and clear blue eyes from which goodness looked 
forth as an angel. She was a valued relative, who was paying 
him a brief visit. 

Aunt Mary let her knitting rest in her lap, and turned her 
mild, thoughtful eyes upon the speaker. 

“What is to be done with that boy, Aunt Mary?” Mr. Bel- 
knap repeated his words. “I’ve tried everything with him ; but 
he remains incorrigible.” 

“ Have you tried——” 

Aunt Mary paused, and. seemed half in doubt whether it were 
best to give utterance to what was in her mind. 

“Tried what ?” asked Mr. Belknap. 

“May I speak plainly ¢” said Aunt Mary. 

“To me? Why yes! The plainer the better.” 

“Have you tried a kind, affectionate, unimpassioned manner 
with the boy? Since I have been here, I notice that you speak 
to him in a cold, indifferent, or authoritative tone. Under such 
treatment, some natures, that soften quickly in. the sunshine of 
affection, grow hard and stubborn.” 

The blood mounted to the cheeks and brow of Mr. Belknap. 

“Forgive me, if I have spoken too “plainly,” said Aunt Mary. 

Mr. Belknap did not make any response for some time, but sat, 
with his eyes upon the floor, in hurried self-examination. 

“No, Aunt Mary, not too plainly,” said he, as he looked at her 
with a sobered face. “I needed that suggestion, and thank you 
for having made it.” 

“Mrs. Howitt has a line which beautifully expresses what I 


mean,” said Aunt Mary, in her gentle, earnest way. “ It is 


‘ For love hath readier will than fear.’ 


Ah, if we could all comprehend the wonderful power of love! 
It is the fire that melts ; while fear only smites, the strokes hdrd- 
ening, or breaking its unsightiy fragments. John Thomas has 
many good qualities, that ought to be made as active’as possible. 
These, like goodly flowers growing in a carefully tilled garden, 
will absorb the latent vitality in his mind, and thas leave nothing 
from which inherent evil tendencies can draw nutrition.” 


Aunt Mary said no more, and Mr. Belknap’s thoughts were | 


soon too busy with a new train of ideas, to leave him in any mood 
for conversation. 

Time moved steadily on. Nearly half an -hour had elapsed, in 
which period John Thomas might have gone twice to Leslie’s 
store, and returned; yet he was still absent. Mr. Belknap was 
particularly in want of the hammer and nails, and the delay chafed 
him very considerably ; the more particularly, as it evidenced the 
indifference of his son in respect to his wishes and commands. 
Sometimes he would yield to a momentary blinding flush of 
anger, and resolve to punish the boy severely the moment he 
could get his hands onhim. But quickly would come in Aunt 
Mary’s suggestion, and he would again resolve to try the power 
of kind words. He was also a good deal strengthened in his 
purposes, by the fact that Aunt Mary’s eyes would be upon him 


at the return of John Thomas. After her suggestion, and his © 


acknowledgement of its value, it would hardly do for him to let 
passion so rule him as to act in open violation of what was right. 
To wrong his son by unwise treatment, when he professed to de- 
sire only his good. 

The fact is, Mr. Belknap had already made the discovery, that 
if he would govern his boy, he must ‘first govern himself. This 
was not an easy task. Yet he felt that it must be done. 


“There comes that boy now,” said he, as he glanced forth, and © 


saw John Thomas coming homeward at a very deliberate pace. 
There was more of impatience in his tone of voice than he wished 
to betray to Aunt Mary, who let her beautiful, angel-like eyes rest 
for a moment or two, penetratingly, upon him. The balancing 
power of that look was needed ; and it performed its work. 

Soon after, the loitering boy came in. He had a package of 
nails in his hand, which he reached, half indifferently, to his father. 

‘The hammer!” John started with a half frightened air. 
“Indeed, father, I forgot all about it!’’ said he, looking up with a 
flushed countenance, in which genuine regret was plainly visible. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Belknap, in a disappointed, but not 
angry or rebuking voice. “ I’ve been waiting a long time for you 
to come back, and now I must go to the store without nailing up 
that trellice for your mother’s honeysuckle and wisteria, as I 
promised.” 

The boy looked at his father a moment or two with an air of 
bewilderment and surprise ; then he said, earnestly 

“Just wait a little longer. I'll ran down to the store and get 
it for you in a minute. I’m very sorry that I forgot it.” 

“ Run along, then,” said Mr. Belknap, kindly. 

How fleetly the lad bounded away! His father gazed after him 
with an emotion of surprise, not unmixed with pleasure. 

“ Yes—yes,” he murmured, half aloud, “Mrs. Howitt never 
uttered a wiser saying. ‘For love hath’ readier will than fear.’ ” 

Quicker than even Aunt Mary, whose-faith in kind words was 
very strong, had expected, John came in with the hammer, a 
bright glow on his cheeks and a sparkle in his eyes that strongly 
contrasted with the utter want of interest displayed in his manner 
a little while before. ' 

“ Thank. you, my son,” said Mr. Belknap, as he took the 
hammer; ‘I could not have asked a prompter service.” 

He spoke very kindly, and in a voice of approval. ‘“ And now, 
John,” he added, with the manner of one who requests, rather 
than commands, “‘ if you will go over to Frank Wilson’s, and tell 
him to come and work for two or three days in our garden, you 
will oblige me very much. *I was going to call there as I went to 
the store this morning ; but it is too late now.” 

“O, go, father—I’ll go,” replied the boy, quickly and 
cheerfully. “I'll run right over at oncee” 

“Do, if you please,” said Mr. Belknap, now speaking from an 
impulse of real kindness, for a thorough change had come over 
his feelings. A grateful look was cast, by John Thomas, into his 
father’s face, and then he was off to do his errand. Mr. Belknap 
saw, and understood the meaning of that look. 

“ Yes—yes—yes,—”’ thus he talked with himself as he took his 
way to the store,—‘ Aunt Mary and Mrs. Howitt are right. Love 
hath a readier will. I ought to have learned this lesson earlier. 
Ah! how much that is deformed in this self-willed boy, might now 
be growing in beauty.” 

HOW INDIGO IS PREPARED. 


The indigo is a shrub-like plant, two or three feet high, with 
delicate, blue-green leaves, which, at the harvest time—about the 


month of August—are cut close off to the stem, tied into bundles, ‘ 


and laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are then laid on them, 
and great stones to cause a pressure, and then water is poured 
over them, and after a day or two the liquor begins to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation lies the principal difficulty, and 
rice depends on allowing it to continue just the proper 
time. en the water has acquired a dark green color, it is 
poured off into other tubs, mixed with lime, and stirred with 
wooden shovels till a blue deposit oa ete itself from the water, 
which is then ‘allowed to run off. he remaining substance, the 
indigo, is then put into linen bags, through which the moisture 
filters, and as soon as the indigo is dry and hard, it is broken into 
pieces and packed up. Indigo is cultivated in the East Indies to 
a considerable extent.—N. E, Farmer. 


Barrow said that in Hebrew the word which signified to praise 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

General Cass is laboring under extreme depression of spirits, 
in consequence of the recent loss of his wife-——The health of 
the French Emperor excites the greatest anxiety. Violent swell- 
ing of his legs and feet is one of his dangerous symptoms ; but 
he still continues to appear in public.——A Southern Bank has 
just been organized at New Orleans, with a capital of one million 
two hundred thousand dollars——We are informed by one who 
knows, that the statement which has been going about the papers 
with regard to Madame Sontag’s gains in the United States, is 
considerably below the truth. ‘‘ The figures,” he says, ‘‘ should 
have been $100,000, not $60,000.”———-The New Jersey Railroad 
transported nearly 12,000 passengers on the Fourth.——A cor- 
respondent of a Cincinnati paper says he saw, the other day, in 
a pile, in the basement of a grocery store in that place, a collec- 
tion of six or eight hundred toads. It is stated that they, or the 
oil from them, is one of the ingredients of a new rheumatic oint- 
ment.-A_ pear tree, planted at Danvers Port, Mass., by Gov. 
Endicott, two hundred and twenty years ago, is still alive. He 
who takes too many glasses, will himself become a tumbler——It 
is stated in a Philadelphia newspaper that State street, in that 
city, is five miles long in a straight line from north to south. It 
is occupied with retail shops and stores almost exclusively, and is 
the largest street, so tenanted and used, to be found in the new or 
the old world.——Com. Vanderbilt’s yacht North Star was visited 
by 10,000 people while at Southampton, England.-——A corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News states that, among the collec- 
tion of Japanese articles in the Dublin Exhibition, there is a 
medallion head, in papier mache, over which appear, in bold Ro- 
man characters, the words “Jean Milton.”———The Gospel is said 
to be preached from the pulpits of Chicago in seven different lan- 
guages. The population of the city is about 50,000.——We over- 
heard the following fragment of conversation, the other day, says 
the editor of the Home Journal, on board the Alida :—“ I met 
Lord Ellesmere and his party at Niagara, the other day. I knew 
the ladies were persons of distinction the moment I saw them, 
because they wore no jewelry, nor any other ornament what- 
ever !”——They cannot be on the best terms with God, who are 
always quarrelling with mankind.——When a man takes a full 
morning bath, nine million mouths are open to thank him ; for 
every pore of the skin has separate cause to be grateful for its 
daily ablution.——Pianofortes, with cases of papier mache, are 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace——Dr. Mercer, of Louisiana, 
while in Cincinnati the other day, subscribed one thousand dollars 
to the Henry Clay monument fund.——To secure the regular at- 
tendance of a physician, feed your children on the fruit just 
from the south, and partake heartily yourself. You may want 
an undertaker before you get through, and you may not. Try it 
once.——~The order closing the United States Mint at Philadelphia 
to strangers, has been rescinded. 
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CHINESE PECULIARITIES, 

The more we know of the Chinese, the more curious do their 
manners and customs seem to us; they have such an odd conceit 
of things, such an original mode of living and supplying the 
necessities of life. An instance in hand is their mode of hatching 
the spawn of fish, and thus protecting it from accidents which 
destroy so large a portion. The fishermen collect with care, on 
the margin and surface of waters, all those gelatinous masses 
which contain the spawn. After they have found a sufficient 
quantity, they fill with it the shell of a fresh hen’s egg, which 
they have previously emptied, stop up the hole, and put it under 
a sitting fowl. At the expiration of a certain number of days, 
they break the shell in water warmed by the sun. The young 
fry are presently hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till 
they are large enough to be thrown into the pond with the old 
fish. The sale of spawn for this purpose is an important trade. 


Luxury For Raitroap TraveLiers.—Mr. Twitchell, the 
Superintendent of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, has per- 
fected the comfortable arrangements of the Springfield trains, by 
introducing a luxury which is furnished to the passengers as 
“free as water.” A silver urn, with iced water, is carried through 
the cars at proper intervals of time, by a lad specially employed 
for that object—the urn being strapped on the boy’s shoulder, so 
that passengers, with a silver goblet, with which they are fur- 
nished, may help themselves. 


>». 


ApventTuROUS.—A correspondence has recently taken place 
between John Wise, eronaut, and Judge Lewis, relative to the 
practicability of crossing the Atlantic Ocean in a balloon. Mr. 
Wise proposes to do this in forty-eight hours, with an outfit 
not exceeding $25,000, first proposing to demonstrate its feasibil- 
ity by a trip from one of the western cities to the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


Canary SEED anp Brrps.—The Boston Atlas having men- 
tioned that during last year fifty-six thousand bushels of canary 
seed were imported, costing $13,500,.a writer in the Journal of 
Commerce adds the intelligence that forty-one thousand canary 
birds are annually imported, costing $17,360, making a total of 
nearly $31,000. ; 


Procress or Art.—A Swedish artist, Carlemann, has made a 
new discovery, which he calls photocromography, by means of 
which he takes from three hundred to four hundred copies per 
day of objects in all their natural colors. 

A xover clothing dealer in New York has an omni 
bus with a fine span of horses running about the city, lettered 
“ Free ride to our patrons.” 


Wapside Gatherings. 


There were three hundred guests at the Catskill Mountain 
House on the Fourth of July. 

The government envelopes are pronounced cheap and trashy, 
and the stamp, a burlesque on art. 

A new guano island has been discovered by Captain Sinclair, 
of the Helen, on his voyage from Liverpool to San Francisco. 

In Belgrade, Maine, a child of Isaiah Sawtelle, aged two years, 
fell into a well, and, clinging to the pole with its little hands, 
was drawn up by the mother a distance of twenty feet. 


Saratoga is two-thirds full, we hear. The season began earlier 
than usual. Newport is filling up, and. Cape May has between 
three and four thousand visitors. 

If the 937,000,000 of mankind were collected in one place, 
every four individuals occupying a square metre, the whole might 
be coritained in a field ten miles square ! 

Adolphia Carlle, commercial editor of the Mobile Register, 
was drowned a few days since while bathing. The deceased was 
a native of New York. 

Herbert Dow, aged 19 years, was instantly killed in Pittsfield, 
N. H., on the 4th, by the bursting of a cannon which he was 
engaged in firing. 

The extra pay of officers of the navy, seamen and marines, 
sometime since suspended, has been resumed, in compliance with 
a decision of the Attorney General. 

The receipts of the Hudson River Railroad for the month of 
June were $94,978 79. Same month 1852, $64,827 78. Increase, 
equal to 46 per cent., $30,151 06. 

A gentleman has given $2000 to Bowdoin College to aid indi- 
gent young men in getting an education. But no one is to derive 
any benefit from the same who uses either rum or tobacco. 

Several loafers are now travelling on railroads in hopes of re- 
ceiving $50 for a scratch on the nose, or $250 for a flesh wound in 
the calf, these prices being the established tariff. 

Wn. T. Goldsborough, Esq., residing near Easton, Md., had 
both his legs nearly cut off, by a wheat-cutter which he was tend- 
ing, from the effects of which he died in a few hours. 


Henry Ward Beecher sweeps up a poetical flower, occasionally, 
with his. broad scythe-swarth. He said, the other day (in the In- 
dependent) that “‘the sweet brier was the country cousin of the 
rose.” 

It is a curious circumstance that a real magnifying glass, iden- 
tified by Sir David Brewster as decidedly and designedly such, 
was recently found by Mr. Layard in one of the temples at 
Nineveh. 

There are ten persons on farms adjoining each other, on the 
road from Palmer to Ware, Mass., whose united ages amount to 
- years, and who were born, married, and have always lived 

ere. 

The accounts from the interior of Cuba are quite disheartening. 
On one plantation they have lost 280 negroes from cholera. The 
Chinese have also suffered terribly. In some instances the whole 
number taken on the estate have a swept off. 


Jtems. 


In the Italian mints, coin is still made by hand. 

The Australian Steamship Company, via. Cavada, has been 
chartered. 
a. Bank of France has declared a semi-annual dividend of 70 

nes. 

Two shocks of earthquakes had been felt at the Canaries, but 
occasioned no damage. 

The London Leader styles Nicholas, the Czar of Russia, ‘‘ The 
Great Lunatic at Large.’ . 

The Danish sloop-of-war Saga left Copenhagen in May, for the 
West Indies, with orders to touch at Boston. 

At Natal, Cape of Good Hope, small quantities of gold have 
been found. 
PH ay reports from the gold fields in Australia are highly favor- 

e. 


Foreign 


The Australian steam mail packet Melbourne arrived at Ply- 
mouth, England, on the Ist inst., with a casgo of 83,500 ounces 
gold dust. : 

All sorts of rumors are current at Canton, to the effect that the 
city of Nankin had been recaptured by the rebels, and that they 
have moved in the direction of Pekin. 

The French war office has agreed to furnish 60,000 muskets to 
the Turkish government, and orders have been sent to have them 
despatched forthwith to Constantinople. 

Couriers have brought despatches by Belgrade, which assure 
the Porte of the union and complete understanding which ani- 
mate the western powers. 

The Overland Friend of China of May 5, has a rumor that the 
expected battle between the rebels and imperial troops had taken 
place, and the Tartar troops had been defeated with great loss. 

A letter from Athens announces that the Greek government 
had concluded to fit out three ships of war “to protect the Greek 
subjects in Turkey in the event of the affairs of the Levant 
becoming more complicated.” 

The breakwaters of Salina have been destroyed by the Russians 
in order to close the mouth of the Danube against mercantile 
ships, and unfortunately more than 250 vessels are caught within, 
as in a trap. . 

The Turkish government continued actively orving, although 
it desired, it is said, to send an ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
Austria and Russia remain neutral. The English and Fren 
fleets were at Tenedos. 

‘The chiefs of the Patriarchites have made a declaration to Lord 
Stratford de Redclitfe, recognizing the clemency and the good ad- 
ministration of the Sublime Porte, and have protested against the 
aggression of Russia. 

Admiral Lasusse has been superseded in the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet by Vice Admiral Hamelin. It is said that 
Lasusse is thus degraded for having been twenty-four hours 
later than the British Admiral in bringing up his ships to the Bay 
of Besika. 

The Turkish fleet is concentrated at the northern extremity of 
the Bosphorus, from Therapia to the Black Sea, and consists of 
35 ships, two of them three-deckers, 10 frigates, 4 corvettes, 8 
brigs, and 8 steamers; this force will be increased by 8 ships re- 
called from other stations, and 8 others which are in the course of 
equipment at the arsenal. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Justice is the bread of the nation ; it is always hungry for 
it.— Chateaubriand. 

.-.. Those who lament for fortune do not often lament for 
themselves.— Voltaire. 

.... Virtue pardons the wicked, as the sandal tree perfumes 
the axe which strikes it.—Jndian saying. 

.... He who learns the rules of wisdom, without conforming 
to them in his life is like a man who labored in his fields, but did 
not sow.—Persian poet. 

..-. The multitude which does not reduce itself to unity is 
confusion ; the unity which does not depend upon the multitude 
is tyranny.—Pascal. 

..-. The word independence is united to the accessory ideas 
of dignity and virtue. The word dependence is united to the 
ideas of inferiority and corruption.—Bentham. 

.-.. I have never helieved that friendship supposed the obliga- 
tion of hating those whom your friends did not love, and I belieye 
rather it obliges me to love those whom they love.—Morellet. 

..-. Itis necessary, in order to do well, to join strength to 
justice ; but with this difference: that strength obeys justice as 
feudal dame and mistress, and does nothing in the spite of her 
authority, wish, or command.— Michel ’ Hospital. 

.--. Decorum of language is the natural expression of honest 
manners. The decorum of language should be a law of taste, as 
well as a moral law; and it is for this reason that decorum should 
be the most respected among a nation where corruption of man- 
ners is carried to the least excess.—Rederer. 


Joker's Budget. 


The Logan Gazette says a man recently poked his head out 
from “behind the times,” when it was taken off by a “ passing 
event.” 

Spiggles says that his appetite for coffee is always ap-peas-ed 
by one cupful of that beverage as it is served up at his boarding- 
house. 

The great race between a night-mare and a clothes-horse came 
off recently. The man who entered the mare wasn’t wide awake ; 
so the horse took the prize. 

The Philadelphia Spirit of the Times tells a long story of a 
man in that city whose nose is so fiery that his wife uses it to heat 
the oven, boil the kettle, and light the candle in the night, when 
the child cries. 

It was not Snooks’ wife who “loved to make bread ’cause it 
cleaned her hands so beautifully,” nor who wanted a dark-colored 
tea-set, that ‘‘wouldn’t show the dirt.” It was a base slander 
upon Mrs. Snooks ; and we are happy to record the fact. 

“Do you believe in second love, Misther McQuader?” “Do 
I believe in second love? Humph! if aman buys a pound of 
sugar, isn’t it sweet ? and when it is gone, don’t he want another 

ound ? and isn’t that pound sweet, too? Tioth, Murphy, I be- 
ieve in second love.” 

The most annoying things in the world, says one of our ex- 
changes, are “little dogs, little debts. and little men.” “ Attend 
a concert,”’ it proceeds, “and you will find the only person who 
wishes to bring his bouquets into early notice will be a dapper 
little fellow, who has to stand on a shingle to jump over a corn-cob !’” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., and IV. of the Picrorta, Drawine-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Five Hunprep Paces gacu, and each 
Volume containing nearly One of Men, Manners, and 
current Events ail over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an iofinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with Tirie-PaGes AND INpDexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and atall the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, ioe expressly for the paper. : - polities, and on all se@tatian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the gr P t of mntelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader An unrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


So pent Gee of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicroRiAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Fiaa or ovr Unron, and one copy of GieAson’s PrcrortaAL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. ’ 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper eatriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 2 
F. GLEASON, 
"PUBLISHER AND, PROPRIETOR « 
or Tremont AND” Boster; 
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GROWING TASTE FOR MUSIC. 

There is a musical movement in this country. 
Our people are trying to become musical. It 
has been discover:d, to the satisfaction of many, 
that neither the dull solemnity of psalms, nor 
the training up and down of drums and fifes, 
nor the ear-tickling, foot-lifting fiddling out of 
oid tunes, innocent of all meaning except release 
from care and ceremony, can be deemed truc 
musical experiences ; and that no very just idea 
of the worth of music in the scale of social infiu- 
ences and of individual pursuits can properly be 
— upon these three-forms of the art. It 

seen that to a musical soul these are thin sus- 
tenance; and (thanks to the myriad-minded 
activity which is exchanging all the products, 
both material and spiritual, of all the nations, 
and so preparing the way for all to become 
one!) tones have reached us from those ancient 
shores, where the goddess of harmony herself 
dwells, and inspires her Mozarts and Beethovens 
with great emotions and great art to utter them 
in strains that haunt all souls with never-dying 
hopes and aspirations. Yes! the practical 
American begins to respect music as an art, as 
a language of the-soul, as part of the permanent 
revelations of God, and as one of the great di- 
vine agencies by which hum sanity, even now, is 
led on toward the fulfilment of its glorious des- 
tiny.. Once it was only as an amusement 
(more or less refined, it is true, but Still as an 
amusement), or as a mere church ceremony, 
that men thought of music. It is beginning to 
be esteemed as art. And (whatever moralists 
may say against the German fashion of using 
the terms “‘ artist,’”’ and “artistical,” to denote 
highest accomplishments of man in his native 
sphere), we maintain that when anything is 
taken up and pursued in the spirit in which a 
true artist always lives and works, that thing 
becomes the most earnest, the most elevating, 
the most religious occupation of which man is 
capable, and the most productive of permanent 
blessings to mankind. We are beginning to 
respect the art, to look to it for such influences 
as we do to poctry, to eloquence, to anything 
that comes from the most religious depths of 
man. That is something, when we have not 
the genius to create. Musical, as yet, we are 
not, in the true sense. We have no composers ; 
no great performances in our charches ; no well- 
endowed and thorough academies to train the 
artist, or to educate the public taste by frequent 


hearings of the finest compositions, except in a very limited de- 
gree. Our concerts are attended more from fashion, it may be, 
than from real love. Our daughters are taught the piano as an 
accomplishment, to make them “ladies,” rather than to inspire 


, POURTH OF JULY AT FANEUIL HALL. 
~ Our artist has given us below a repf€s ntation 
of the late celebration dinner Which took place 
in the old Cradle of Liberty, The hall was 
magnificently decorated—more so, to our mind, 
than on any previous occasion. The credit, for 
this is to be given to Mr. R. M. Yale, of No. 5 
Commercial street. Over the clock and 
was the motto, “ Pole: Star of Liberty,” sur- 
mounted by a golden star, on which was.inscribed 
“1776.” On either side were hung gracefully 
=v flags. In the centre of the hall, at the 
ceiling, was suspended a large star of red, con- 
taining two other lesser stars, one of white and 
one of blue, from which the white and blac bunt- 
ing radiated to various parts of the hall, blue, 
red and white streamers. On the galleti¢s were 
panels inscribed with the names of the Presidents 
of the United States, in letters of gold, Be- 
tween each panel was a shield, on which was in- 
scribed the name of a State. The various win- 
dows were also ornamented with the flags of 
different nations. Festoons were likewise prace- 
fully arranged in different parts of .the ball. 
The whole appeared finely, At half past four 
o'clock, after the feast of samptuons things had 
been fully partaken of, Mavor Seaver afose and 
addressed the company. He congratulated his 
hearers on the happy auspices under which they 
had met. A happy allusion to Mr. Webster 
called forth three tremendous cheers. The whole 
affair was highly creditable to all concerned: 
Particularly did we hear Mr. J. B. Smith, the 
caterer, complimented in the highest terms, for 
the superb table arrangements, and the choice 
supply of fare. In all this we rejoice most heart- 
ily. It is well thus to commemorate the annual 
return of this National Sabbath—this gala day. 
of liberty. These reunions and general meet- 
ings on the memorable Fourth are no longer 
confined to our cities ; the inhabitants of every, 
country town of any size or population, join 
now in an annual festivity commemorating this 
day, all over the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Such observances serve to keep alive 
the true spirit and fire of patriotism—serve to 
keep fresh in our minds the glorious boon which 
we have inherited from our forcfathers—serve to 
s : remind us of the cost of that boon, and the sa- 
character of the trust devolving upon us to 
tie Anzst,” eep unsullied and pure the principles and insti- 
OF AED CLAUDE. Chaprer X, page 05. thus inherited. No bitter could be 
chosen than that of Fancuil Hall for such a con- 
their womanhood with that music which has been termed “the | vivial and social assembly as we herewith represent, and on fhis 
feminine principle in the universe.” Yet these are fine begin- | occasion the old Cradle of Liberty was clad in freedom’s attire. 
| nings, and will soon displace the other trash in which the music | All the associations of the place were in keeping with the day, and 
| masters dealt so long.—Z//arbinger. | brought to mind the actors whose portraits grace its walls. 
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